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Cie cArchives ef Navsari 


by Dr. H. P. Bharucha 


The late Sorabji M. Desai of Navsari was an author of nearly a hundred 
dks on a variety of subjects — social, religious and spiritual philosophy. He 
S a sincere seeker of Truth and knew that the goal could not be attained 
shout a Master. Kabirji, a Perfect Master, has said, ‘‘When the time is ripe 
a seeker, the Master comes on his own, knocking at the seeker’s door.’’ 


These words were very true in the case of Sorabji, who, on the 17th of Feb- 
ary, 1917, received a gazal by post. Enclosed in the envelope was a letter 
gned by Meherwan. The pen name in the gazal was Huma. The letter read: 
am sending you my humble gaza/ which | composed yesterday. Please accept 
Lover of God — Huma.”’ 


 Sorabji had never seen or heard about Meher Baba at that time. It was his 
sual practice to destroy all letters, but every time he would pick up this gazal 

destroy it, something prevented him from doing so. Sorabji wondered who 
ould have sent him the gazal which was impregnated with Divine Love and 
ch in meaning. 


In 1918, Meher Baba sent two of His disciples, Mr. Bailey Irani and 
r. Rustom Irani, to see Sorabji, with instructions that Sorabji should write the 
fe story of Upasani Maharaj of Sakori. Bailey Irani had already written the life 
tory and Sorabji was to rewrite it, with the help of Bailey’s manuscript. When 
ney asked Sorabji to do what Baba wanted, he replied, ‘‘Why should I trouble 
syself for him whom I have never known? Go back with all your papers and tell 
our Master that I do not want to do this work and I am not bound to do it.’’ 
‘eluctantly, the disciples returned to Bombay and related what had happened. 
jaba sent them back to Sorabji with strict orders, ‘‘Go and tell him that he 
lust do my work and only he can do it.’’ 


' When the disciples again knocked at Sorabji’s door, they were prepared to 
‘ace the music. Sorabji was most indignant and said that he took no orders from 
“eher Baba and that he would not write the life story of a saint whom he did 
iot know. Again the disciples returned to Baba. Baba told them, ‘‘Go back and 
zive Sorabji the manuscript. If he refuses, throw it on his chest and come 
away.’’ By the next train they were back to Navsari. They did not know what 
would happen this time. But Sorabji agreed to do this work, though quite un- 
willingly. Sorabji had no idea at that time how his life would be moulded in the 
future by Meher Baba. He had never dreamt that this service would bring 
Upasani Maharaj to his home several times in the near future. The disciples 
talked to Sorabji about Meher Baba and tried to explain the strange ways in 
which Masters work. The Master knows the reason for his orders and does 
What is best for the seeker even if the latter feels the Master is doing some- 
thing wrong. Sorabji told them, ‘‘If Meher Baba is a Master, he is yours and not 
mine.’’ After the disciples went away, Sorabji realised that the gazal he had 


1 


received and the letter’ signed 
Meherwan must have come from Meher 
Baba. Baba, the compassionate 
father, had been trying to bring 
Sorabji in His infinite love-net and 
Sorabji had been trying to avoid it! 

Sorabji began writing the life of 
Upasani Maharaj with the help of the 
manuscript. It was a difficult task as 
he knew nothing about him. Whenever 
Sorabji got puzzled over something in 
the manuscript, he would soon receive 
a letter from Meher Baba giving him 
an explanation or Baba would send 
His disciple to Sorabji to clarify mat- 
ters. It so happened, that each time a 
difficulty arose, the clarification 
would arrive on the same day! Sorabji 
was being slowly drawn into Baba’s 
love net. When the book was printed, 
Baba autographed one copy and sent 
it to Sorabji as a gift. 

In 1923, on the 1st of July, Baba 
decided that He and His men would 
walk to Bombay from Ahmedabad. 
They started at 2:30 in the morning 
and after much exhaustion, partly 
through the burden they had to carry 
and partly because food and drink 
were strictly rationed, they arrived at 
Surat on the 4th in the early hours of 
the morning. Part of the journey had 
to be undertaken by train. They walked 


twenty-five to thirty-five miles a day. 


At Surat, they stopped for only a lit- 
tle rest and began their tramp for 
Navsari which they reached in the 
evening of the same day. All were 
wearing long ‘‘Kafnis’’ and looked 
dishevelled and bearded. Luckily, 
Baba had asked them to throw away 
their Mogul caps into a river on the 
way. The small town of Navsari was 
astir at the sight of these men and 
they were mistaken for a gang of ban- 
dits who had been carrying off little 
children! The party headed for a cheap 
resting place, ‘‘Sorab Baug,’’ meant 
for Parsees only. A few minutes after 
their arrival, the local police were in- 
formed that a gang of bandits was in 
town. The party, being completely ex- 
hausted and on the point of a break- 
down, wanted to sleep. Just then, the 
police and a police sub-inspector ar 
rived to interrogate them. 


_ home early in the morning. Baba ent:2¢ 


A man living near Sorab Baug he: 
a part of the interrogation and le 
that the leader of the party was Me 
Baba. He rushed to inform Sorabji. 
long-awaited meeting between the ley 
and his Beloved had now finally mate 
ialized. Sorabji hobbled to Sorab Bar 
as quickly as he could. To his amaz: 
ment, he found Baba sitting on a sta 
case and singing while the police wet 
making inquiries of the party. Baba we 
young, handsome, and His eyes we 
bottomless pools of infinite love a) 
tenderness. His voice was wonderfe 
After bowing down to Baba, Soral 
went and told the police sub-inspee 
that it would be his good fortune if 
would take Baba’s darshan and ft 
leave. The police sub-inspector | 
high regards for Sorabji and he promp 
obeyed. 


The story of Baba having a 
spread through the orthodox Parsee 
Navsari quicker than the wildest f 
Sorabji talked to Baba for a little wk 
Having assured the manager of Se 
Baug that he had nothing to w 
about, he asked Baba’s permissio 
leave. Baba asked Sorabji to se 
for Him and His party the next morm 
Sorabji’s joy knew no .bounds. Oni 
way back home, Sorabji must — 
pented for refusing at first to do 
work of writing the life of Upat 
Maharaj. 


The next morning, Sorabji got 
ready and sent it with a servant. B® 
and the party had already left Sst 
Baug and were on their way to Sorak:s 
house. The servant met Baba and 5 
party on the way. Baba asked the F 
vant to return and guide them to Sab 
ji’s home. Sorabji never dreamt al 
Baba and His men would come to is 


the house and to the surprise of all 
on a broken chair. People bega vt 
gather and come for Baba’s dars = 
Baba put His left foot forward and © 
ple bowed down on it. Sorabji’s si 
had long been ailing from kidney stcws. 
When she heard that Baba had comt 
their home, in her joy she forgot. € 
pain and came for Baba’s darshan. & 
aculously, she never got another at} 
She made coffee for Baba and Baba 


zly drank it. While Baba was drink- 
‘ond cup of coffee, Sorabji’s sister 
ily thought that Baba was drinking 
2 in their home. Immediately, Baba 


‘own the cup and did not drink any 


aba then walked about the house 
one room to another. On the wall 
hanging a photo of Zoroaster 
ted by a boy of only fifteen. Baba, 
99 ting to the photo, remarked, ‘‘This 
n exact picture of Prophet Zoroas- 
’ Tt seems that the boy had died 
1 after he finished the painting. 
. when he was putting down his 
h, he said, ‘‘Angels have come for 
> Saying this, the boy had passed 
y. Quite a few people in Navsari 
availed themselves of this first op- 
unity of taking Baba’s darshan. 
a and His party left for Bombay the 
sae day. 


Becond Nysil to ON veer 
a 


Sorabji received a telegram on the 
of March 1932 at 12:30 p.m. that 
a and His mandali were to arrive by 
) | p.m. train. Everyone in the house, 
‘e gh overjoyed, was confused as 
‘‘Whing was ready for Baba and His 
“@ndali. Their maid servant had not 


| been swept. They did not know 
ere to begin and what food they would 
jee Baba. Suddenly, from the blue, six 
m came at their front door and asked 
7 work! With one voice everyone said, 
) course, start right away. The six 
tn swept the house, cleaned the fur- 
igure, rushed to the market and brought 
stables , and a cauldron of hot water 
s ready in case the mandali might 
nt to have baths. The six men worked 
3 lightning speed. 

,|| Sorabji rushed to the station to find 
t the train was just steaming in. 
ba and the mandali were brought 
jpme in four tongas (horse-driven car- 
ypges). As soon as they arrived, Baba 
ked Kaka Baria, one of the mandali, 
clip His nails. He then asked for 


‘ttepeated ceremony!) The women had 
now cooked food for Baba and the 


ndali. In those days, Baba’s stand- 


ing order was that while cooking food, 
one should observe silence. After His 
bath, Baba dressed and came in the sit- 
ting room with His long hair flowing 
over His shoulders. Baba asked Bapai 
Desai, ‘‘How do I look?’’ She said, 
“Very handsome.’’ Baba _ replied, 
‘‘Because of your love.’’ 


Lunch was soon served for all. The 
mandali wished to drink toddy. Toddy 
is the sap of the palm tree, a cheap 
drink, not of strong alcoholic content. 
Navsari is famous for toddy. In fact, 
the Parsees of those days made their 
pile selling toddy and hard drinks. 
Toddy was sent for in an earthen pot as 
is customary. The pot remained as it 
came, for Baba did not give them per- 
mission to drink. 

In the afternoon, Baba was giving a 
discourse on His alphabet board on the 
theme of Creation. When He said that 
the individual soul, after passing 
through innumerable births, realises its 
identity with the Oversoul, there was 
a big flash of light from His head which 
filled the room with a golden glow. No 
one knew how this happened. 

The news of Baba having arrived 
at Navsari was no longer a secret by 
any chance. The Secondary School 
Certificate examination was about to 
begin then. There are two schools 
near Sorabji’s house. The school 
boys, having heard about Baba and 
His divinity, came in large numbers to 
ask Baba whether they would pass in 
their examination! Baba would give 
prasad to all and the boys would go 
away feeling that success inthe exam- 
ination was now assured! Many people 
came to see Baba out of curiosity. 


Later in the afternoon, Baba vis- 
ited Lunsikui, a big open plot of land 
where inter-school and inter-collegiate 
sports are held. The plot is surrounded 
by bungalows owned by Parsees. He 
also visited the ‘‘Bunder’’ (port) of 
Navsari. Navsari is bounded on its 
north by the river Purna, which com- 
pletes its long course by emptying 
itself into the sea about three miles 
away. 

The next morning Baba was to 
leave. Sorabji’s family went to the 
station to give Baba and His mandali 
a send-off. At the station, there was a 


curious orthodox Parsee who asked 
Sorabji’s brother whether Baba wore a 
sadra and a kasti (sacred thread tied 
round the waist) per the dictates of 
the Zoroastrian religion. Since Baba’s 
sadra is of an extraordinary length, no 
proof about His wearing it had to be 
given. But to show that Baba was 
wearing a kasti, Sorabji’s brother 
lifted Baba’s coat a little and showed 
the kasti! Baba left for Bombay leav- 
ing behind the heart-broken Desai 
family. 


“bine ret to Naveen 


Sorabji’s niece, Bapai, was en- 
gaged to Mr. Minoo Desai at Nasik by 
Baba. The ceremony was short and 
sweet: Baba put a ring on Bapai’s fin- 
ger and it was all over. Baba asked 
them to get married quickly. After 
much debating, the large Desai family 
fixed the date for 27th of December 
1937. Sorabji’s health had been fail- 
ing. Baba had promised that He would 
visit him during his last days on 
earth. 

On 22nd December, 1937, at 8 p.m., 
Baba and His men reached Navsari by 
train. Without any ceremony, Sorabji’s 
family received them at the station. 
They came home by car. One after an- 
other, each member of Sorabji’s huge 
family took Baba’s darshan. Baba 
then expressed His desire to visit His 
‘‘dear old man’’ (Sorabji) and asked 
Norina Matchabelli and the mandali to 
follow Him. After passing through a 
huge library filled with a long line of 
pictures hanging inrows, Baba entered 
the dimly lit sickroom. Baba stood in 
front of the dying man. After a few 
moments Baba asked all to leave. 


Dinner was ready and was served 
in an open space between the main 
building and the kitchen. A long table 
covered with green banana leaves 
(serving the purpose of plates), fresh 
fruits, nuts and sweetmeats awaited 
Baba and His mandali. Everyone was 
sad and serious, but Baba in a split 
second changed their moods into a 
humorous one. After dinner, Baba 
clapped His hands and gave the sig- 
nal for all to retire. He spelt on His 
board, ‘‘Now all go to bed and do not 


worry.’’ After all were embraced 
Baba, He and His party were led to; 
nearby cottage where arrangements} 

been made for their stay. 


Next morning, at 5:30, Baba ge 
the signal for all to rise. At 7:30, 
Desai family was to meet Baba 
their library. Baba paid a visi 
Sorabji, entering all alone, and 
mained inside for a few moments. W 
He came out, He gave strict ord 
that no visitors should enter the s 
room except those who were ass 
to take care of the patient. When 
met the Desai family in the li 
He wished that Bapai’s marriage d 
be changed to the 24th. He also gay) 
orders that the wedding feast for 3 
guests should be called off and or 
a few relatives and friends should 
invited to the marriage ceremo 
After much discussion, Baba gave 
to the marriage date being 27th D) 
as prearranged. Baba expressed |) 
wish that He did not want to meet 
masses for darshan this time. Onl 
few loving persons were to be allows 
to come and see Him. Baba told — 
mandali, ‘‘I do not want to meet — 
masses here now; they will come wi 
I speak. Then, no one will resis: 


Towards noon, Sorabji apparer 
felt stronger. He sent a message’) 
Baba through his younger brother = 
pressing a special wish for Balis 
party to see his ‘‘Sanctuary’’. Soret 
who had always been a worshi 
Truth, for many years had collec 1 
relics and personal documents f 
Saints and great spiritual souls. "2 — 
most valuable item in the collect:a 
was a letter from Baba written in 8 
own handwriting in the form of a pen 
dedicated to His Mother Hazrat Bea 
Jan. After seeing the ‘‘Sanctuars, 
all turned towards Sorabji to exprss — 
their gratitude. 


At about four in the afternooma 
bhajan programme had been arranj# 
Several people sang before Baba, it 
most remarkable among them wai/é 
young school boy who had a low 
voice. His teacher had brought himo 
Baba so that he should get confidete 
in Singing before an audience! ‘te 
boy sang well for his age and Foe 


apeciated his singing. Little did 
“afone realise that this boy would 
“jv up to be a staunch lover of Baba 
} would regale Baba with his sing- 
‘in his later years. 

aba was seated on a low couch 
*$2cially arranged for Him on a rug. 
devotees sat around Him. During 
bhajan programme, Sorabji sent 
d through his brother requesting 
ya to grant him his last wish, to 
e darshan of Baba. Baba permitted 
iabji to come. With a superhuman ef- 
;, Sorabji came in the room. His 
dition showed symptoms of 
extinction. He stood before Baba, 
2ing himself from the help given by 
DW brother. He then fell at Baba’s 
it. The dying man was surrendering 
‘Daself to Baba knowing that his end 
Ms near. Baba embraced Sorabji and 
¥n gestured that he be taken back to 
‘hs room. 

| There was a break in the bhajan 
‘gramme from six to eight in the ev- 


fiest of the Parsee community at 
fivsari, came with her friends for 


‘fere were visible lines of suffering 
me farked on her beautiful face. She had 
sig, mE to call on the God-Man not car- 
ie PS for the severe criticism she would 
-y, et from the Parsees. She had strug- 
Se led all her life to redeem the life of 
tie Cr husband, who cared _ only 
oF rituals and ceremonies, the mere 
yy ‘USK of any religion. Her married life 
,/ vas an unceasing ordeal, yet she car- 
jo led out her duties as a true companion 
tnd wife of the head priest in an im- 
maculate way. She had had many 
spiritual experiences but the last, of 
(seeing God in human form as Baba, 
was  unsurpassable. 


vShe passed the flaming platter to all 
/ present in the room so that they could 
il burn up their old life and resurrect 
it! into a New Life of love, sacrifice and 
'|dedication to Baba. After arti, she 
‘prostrated herself before Baba, sur- 
rendering her life and soul. She then 


put over Baba’s shoulders a white gar- 
ment embroidered with silver and 
pearls which she and her friends had 
made with sincere devotion. She then 
said, ‘‘Beloved Lord of our age, may 
Thou descend on earth like Lord 
Krishna and bring salvation to mankind?’ 


The next morning, 24th December, 
Baba was to leave. Sorabji had not 
rested. Baba went to his room to cheer 
him and see him for the last time. Sor- 
abji garlanded Baba. Baba ordered 
that no outsider should approach 
Sorabji and that the orders of the fam- 
ily doctor should be strictly followed. 
Though Sorabji’s life was practically 
extinct, Baba wished that the date of 
the marriage be not changed. Baba was 
leaving and all were anxious about 
Sorabji living till the 27th. Before 
Baba left Navsari, He gave a letter to 
Sorabji’s family and asked them to 
open it on the 28th! The contents of 
the letter were: ‘‘Everything happens 
as I wish, so do not worry.’’ 


The train to Bombay was at 7 a.m. 
but Baba gave orders that all should 
be at the station half an hour earlier. 
The farewell was sweet and not sad, 
although everyone felt the pinch about 
Sorabji’s approaching departure. The 
25th and 26th were spent in tension by 
the Desai family. The 27th at last 
dawned. Baba had ordered that the 
marriage ceremony be performed in the 
morning instead of the evening. With 
Sorabji on his death bed, wedding 
bells chimed. The couple came to Sor- 
abji for his blessings. Sorabji blessed 
them and twenty minutes after the 
marriage, his soul, which was longing 
since ages for union with Baba, was 
consumed in His infinity. A wire was 
sent to Baba at Nagpur informing Him 
about Sorabji’s death. 


On the 28th, the expected telegram 
from Navsari reached Baba. He had 
been enquiring persistently since 
morning about news from Navsari. He 
had evidently suspended death be- 
cause of the love of the Desai family 
for Him. The death was properly timed 
by Baba. While the telegram was be- 
ing read, Baba appeared very satisfied 
and said, ‘‘Well done.’’ Baba then re- 
marked that the kite of Sorabji’s life 
had been cut, but He had been holding 


on to the thread for the past two days. 


Fourth ena beet Vist to oO aveays 


Like the bolt from the blue, on the 
4th of January, 1956, we received a 
telegram from Baba saying that He 
would visit Navsari on the 29th. The 
joy this news brought is inexpress- 
ible. Each night we would get together 
at 9 p.m. to talk, discuss and plan 
about God’s visit. We would dig deep 
into the night trying to figure out how 
to make the darshan programme a 
grand success. Everything had to be 
carefully planned from the time Baba 
arrived till he left for Bajuwa the next 
day. Eruch would send suggestions 
through letters. Meherji visited Nav- 
sari twice before Baba arrived to 
check meticulously all details and to 
see whether Baba’s stay would be a 
comfortable one. He had nothing to 
carp about, for he found Baba snugly 
closeted in the heart of each one who 
worked for the coming darshan. As the 
29th neared, there were so manythings 
to be looked into. We had to collect 
money to defray the expenses for a 
big awning, stage, decorations, pra- 
sad and other things. Money came in 
without asking from  undreamt-of 
quarters. 


The darshan programme in 1956 at 
Navsari, the stronghold of the ortho- 
dox Zoroastrian community, was 
unique. It was unparalleled and incom- 
parable with darshan programmes held 
elsewhere. While Baba lovers were 
busy planning for the great coming, 
the Parsee (Zoroastrian) community 
was planning against it! Since time 
immemorial, the Avatar is ridiculed 
and persecuted by the community in 
which He takes birth. History was 
just repeating itself at Navsari. Some 
orthodox Parsees greatly resented 
Baba coming to Navsari and being 
hailed by thousands as the Avatar of 
the Age. Did not the priests resent 
Christ coming to Jerusalem? A meet- 
ing was held just one day prior to 
Baba’s arrival where the orthodox Par- 
sees of Navsari collected. They 
appealed to the younger generation of 
Parsees to rise. to the occasion and 
denounce the activities of a person 


_ visit my house had spread to all 


who called himself the Avatar of thi 
age. How could Meher Baba who he 
played games, studied in school ar 
then at college like any other bo; 
worked as a school teacher and serye 
in his father’s toddy shop sudden: 
become a Prophet or a Messiah? The 
said that Baba’s presence in Navss 
would be highly detrimental to t 
cause of orthodox Parsees (Zoroa 
trians). The instigators were su 
cessful in getting a gang of about 
dozen Parsee lads on their side ay 
in tutoring them to shout slogans di. 
nouncing Baba when he would gi 
darshan. They requested the Parse 
of Navsari to join hands and strong? 
oppose Baba when He came. The i 
stigators even gave threats that tho 
Parsees who would -go for Meh 
Baba’s darshan would have to suff 
in multifarious ways. On shops a 
house doors, on roads and publ 
places slogans against Meher Ba_ 
were written overnight by the gang 
boys. In short, an ill feeling was 
ated overnight against Baba amonj: 
the Parsees. While we were extreme 
busy on the 28th getting an awn 
erected, a stage and decorations it 
up, these unfortunate Parsees we 
planning how to disrupt the darsk 
programme. We were prepared to sha?! 
up the hide-bound prejudices of % 
Parsees. 


The 29th of January dawned. 73 
sky was clear and a cool breeze k 
blowing. I had written to Baba ask: 
Him to visit my house. Baba 1 
agreed on one candition: ‘‘No «! 
should ask me to go to one’s hous! 
If anyone does, I shall not visit yw’ 
house,’’ ; 


The news that Baba was going) 


Parsee neighbours. They frightex 
my mother, saying that if Baba — 
come to my house, disaster in the fi 
ily was inevitable. In the morniii 
fright gripped my mother and she wi 
angry and adamant about Baba vis 
ing us. I left my house at 9 a.m. fo 
final check-up of the arrangemer’ 
When I returned home at 12 noon. 
my surprise, a miraculous change 

occurred. Mummy was busy preparin. 


come Baba to our home. She asked 
what we should offer Baba, and I 
her to keep a glass of orange 
'e ready. I left in a hurry for the 
clon. 

At the station we waited with our 
urts thumping against our chest 
ils. Each minute of waiting seemed 
‘be like an hour. At 12:55 p.m. we 
ild see the engine from a distance 
1 we were impatient to see Baba. 
e train steamed into the station and 
thin a few seconds we spotted the 
‘mpartment that was occupied by 
Fba and His mandali (Adi, Eruch, 
therji, Gustadji, Pendu, Dr. Nilu and 
“ners). I opened the carriage door and 
iba stepped down onto the platform 
Fiongst loud cheers of ‘‘Avatar Meher 
iba Ki Jai!’? Baba was garlanded 
d then led to a chair by volunteers 
no formed a cordon. Baba sat down, 
ad many took His darshan. Baba was 
‘jofusely garlanded. A De Soto car, 
“decked with flowers, awaited Baba 
atside the station; He was driven in 
_to Meher Cottage. 

Two nieces, Homai and Alamai of 
awe te late Sorabji Desai, had asked 
ms aba in 1954 for permission to build 
;; house in Navsari. Baba had permit- 
la! sd them. They had invited Baba to 
) Ome and stay in the house when it 
| as ready. Baba had replied, ‘‘If I 

EN drop my body by then, I will 
> The inauguration of the Cot- 
‘thee was done at Diwali* time in 
#! 955. Three months later, Baba came 
#9 Meher Cottage to fulfill His prom- 
w/e. The nieces were overjoyed seeing 
)(3aba arrive at their Cottage. It was a 
i 10st loving and touching meeting be- 
tween the Master and the lovers, 
‘midst the usual tears, smiles and 
Bg He was garlanded and led in- 

ll side. The nieces had cooked lunch for 
| 3aba. After a few minutes, Baba sat 
"or lunch in one room while the 
mandali enjoyed a big lunch in an 
adjoining room. 
| We were waiting on the front ver- 
ganda of the Cottage while Baba and 
the mandali were having lunch. Sud- 
denly, Baba called Mr. C. Vesuna and 


* Festival of Lights 


a 


gave him some rice from His plate as 
prasad. Soon after, I was called in. 
Baba was seated on a chair eating 
rice and dal. He took a spoonful of 
rice from His plate and put it into my 
mouth. Before I could swallow it and 
thank Him for it, He gestured, 
‘*‘Leave.’’ 

After lunch, Baba was seated in 
one of the rooms and He called in a 
few of us. He had been told by Meher- 
ji about the stir amongst the Parsees. 
Baba asked me to tell Him all about it. 
I told Him about the meeting they had 
held and the anti-Baba slogans writ- 
ten all over the town. Baba listened 
to the report carefully and then said 
with a smile, ‘“‘I have come here be- 
cause of my dear ones at Meher 
Cottage. They wanted me here. I have 
also come to Navsari because most of 
my devotees here had an intense de- 
sire to have my darshan. Half the 
purpose of my coming has already 
been served by my stay in Meher 
Cottage and the other half will be 
fulfilled by my presence at the dar- 
shan programme from 2:30 to 5:00 
p.m.’’ Baba added that He had decided 
not to visit my home. 

It was now time for the darshan 
programme. Baba got into His car and 
was driven to a big open ground about 
hundred yards away. A beautiful awn- 
ing had been erected and it was well 
decorated. The car headed for a big 
dais at one end of the awning. On it 
stood a chair for Baba. He climbed 
the dais and sat in His chair amongst 
thundering cheers of ‘‘Avatar Meher 
Baba Ki Jai.’’ He looked around at the 
people: about a thousand had already 
collected there for His darshan. They 
greeted Baba once again with shouts 
of ‘‘Avatar Meher Baba Ki Jai.’’ To 
regale Baba some bhajans were sung 
by a party. Baba was garlanded at that 
time by each member of the reception 
committee who had worked for the dar- 
shan programme. Soon after this, Baba 
got up from His chair and sat on the 
platform of the dais and began giving 
prasad.* Two queues had formed, one 
for women on Baba’s left and the 


* usually a sweetmeat or fruit 


other for men on His right. Prasad was 
put on either side of Baba and the dar- 
shan programme began. At first, 
people were permitted to come and 
bow to Baba and garland Him, but this 
had to be soon stopped for fear of a 
stampede. The queues became awful- 
ly long and Baba’s speed of giving 
prasad increased. With His right hand 
He gave prasad to men and with His 
left to women. People came with rev- 
erence and devotion for His prasad. 


Baba’s two hands began to gain 
momentum. Bamboo gangways had been 
made to prevent the crowd coming near 
Baba. Police, homeguards and volun- 
teers had a tough time keeping the 
crowd away. By 3 p.m., people wait- 
ing outside the awning were becoming 
impatient to get near Baba. A regular 
human stream flowed along the gang- 
ways. In a split second, Baba noticed 
the difficulty we were having in con- 
trolling the crowd. His hands moved 
ever so fast. In one minute He gave 
prasad to 40 men and 40 women! No 
one was allowed to bow or touch Him. 
All they got was a touch from Him 
while taking prasad. \t was fascinat- 
ing to watch Baba give prasad, though 
one has such a sadly limited glimpse 
of His inner working. The seed of His 
blessing would surely bear fruit some 
day. Watching these children of God 
receiving God’s compassionate touch 
and blessing of Love, one could only 
do so through misty eyes. The atmo- 
sphere was surcharged with love and 
devotion. The crowd within the awn- 
ing had swelled to several thousands 
anda continuous stream of men, women 
and children flowed towards the awn- 
ing from the main roads. Yet, there 
was no undue rush or confusion 
around Baba. 


Till now, not a single Parsee had 
come on the scene of the darshan as 
there was picketing done by the gang 
of young Parsee lads down the road 
preventing Parsees from coming to 
Baba. Then the gang of boys led by a 
burly man came to the awning. Each 
volunteer pricked up his ears and got 
ready to face any emergency. The 
gang got into the bamboo gangway and 
began inching their way towards Baba. 
When they were about thirty feet away 


from Him, Baba paused in giving p 
sad and looked up at them. Volunte 
crowded around Baba expecting si 
trouble from the boys. When the bu 
leader came to Baba, He looked’ 
Baba and walked past without tak 
prasad. His gang followed. Each 
them took prasad. When the whe 
gang had filed past Baba, we heay, 
a sigh of relief; but, we were ign 
ant of what was to follow. They gaj 
ered outside the awning and were sé 
discussing another move. . 


Baba began giving handfuls of ‘| 
sad and our estimate of the quant) 
of prasad that would be needed 
very short of the actual amount ¢ 
sumed. Two volunteers pushed off. 
a car and brought several bags” 
prasad — sweet candy, cashew 
and currants. Time fled as some m 
thousands took prasad from Baba. 
was unbelievable how Baba manaj) 
to give prasad in such a short time! 
thousands. The number swelled jj) 
continued to swell in spite of Bal 
speed of giving darshan. Pointing! 
the huge crowd of people Baba 4} 
tured, ‘‘Nobody has an idea of ¥ 


give through this prasad, and 
is the only thing through whic’) 
give what I want to during s)) 
programmes.’’ it 

Baba had agreed to give dars I 
from 2:30 to 5:00 p.m. only. Baba i 
tured, ‘‘What is the time?’’ I se. 
**4:55, Baba.’’ He turned to Mr. L} 
siwala, our group head, and asked © 
to run and see what was happenié 
behind the dais. Lapsiwala went } 
hind the dais and was aghast at wf 
he saw. The gang of Parsee lads | 
brought kerosene oil and had spr: 
led it on the awning behind Baba | 
were about to light a match tcy 
Seeing Lapsiwala, they fled. Belo 
Baba saved us from a lot of trou® 


At exactly 5, Baba suddenly s¥ 
up on the dais and briskly walkes 
the car that waited for Him near 
Before the huge crowd could rea. 
what was happening, Baba was im 
car. The driver sprangto action imw 
iately but, the thousands who haci 
yet had prasad from Baba left the « 
ing and surrounded Baba’s car. 


iculty we made way for Baba’s car 
proceed. It took a long time before 
car arrived at Meher Cottage 
omgst cheers of ‘‘Avatar Meher 
ba Ki Jai.’? Baba got down from 
car and the big iron gates of Meher 
stage were locked behind Him. 
ousands who had walked with the 
now gathered on the road outside 
i gates. They blocked all traffic. 
(f> gang of Parsee boys watched the 
@wd and heard them shout ‘‘Avatar 
{ner Baba Ki Jai’’ which resounded 
to the heavens. The gang somehow 
yum Stered courage and began to boo — 
we) leher Baba murdabad, Meher Baba 


wi ba Ki Jai. It was like a storm ina 
fit. cup. This was unprecedented in 
mtis Avataric period. 


‘ti Twas on the front veranda of Meher 
l Ottage , and on hearing these boys, 
{Bay temper knew no bounds. I sprang 
ll’) to go and blast them to dust but 
ujtas held back by several volunteers. 
{i fought with those holding me. Baba 
yi 28 immediately informed about this 
shige and He called me in. He was 
,2ated on a chair and I entered all 
* \ffled up. Baba made me sit on the 
. ‘ound to His left and very simply 
i; 2Stured, “Sit here till I ask you to 
.2ave!”’ Baba exhorted all who were 
| 18ide Meher Cottage to keep calm and 
oj) Ot get excited, nor scold the boys. 
ved fe said, ‘‘Be absolutely unmindful of 
{| he slogans, It is I who am shouting 
ee slogans through the boys. It is 
is) who do everything because there is 
yi (0 one besides me.’’ He _ further 
yvarned: ‘‘None should express resent- 
y)aent towards the slogans nor should 
j{Myone disturb the boys in any way. 
All should peacefully and cheerfully 
‘ace the situation. As I am in all, I 
iam in them too. As I enjoy the cheers 
“rom my devotees, I also enjoy sim- 
iltaneously the amusing slogans from 
i) thers. Those who cheer me and those 
s|who jeer at me are both equally ignor- 
nt. The ignorance of one is a plea- 
sure, whereas the ignorance of the 
ther is amusing. None is at fault; 
none knows me as I am. They too are 


repeating my name when they shout 
the slogan of Meher Baba murdabad. 
It suffices when one remembers me, 
whether it be through devotion or deri- 
sion. They are all innocent. Let them 
shout. I am enjoying it very much.”’ 


After an hour or so of shouting, it 
penetrated into their heads that their 
shouting was unheeded, and so the 
gang left. 

The crowd outside became impa- 
tient for a glimpse of Baba. Baba was 
requested to give them darshan. Baba 
came on the front veranda and waved 
to them. They felt blessed by His dar- 
shan though they did not get a chance 
to get prasad from Him. Not all could 
see Baba as the crowd was huge. They 
cheered up, shouting ‘‘Avatar Meher 
Baba Ki Jai.’’ I requested Baba to 
climb onto the terrace of the cottage. 
Baba acceded to this request and be- 
gan climbing a rickety ladder which 
had been preserved by the Desai fam- 
ily as Upasani Maharaj would invari- 
ably sit on the second rung of that 
ladder whenever he visited their home 
in Navsari. When the huge crowd saw 
Baba standing on the terrace and 
blessing them, they repeatedly cheered 
Him. The cheers died down as Baba 
came down and sat on His chair. There 
were further additions to the crowd. 
Thousands came from the town and 
nearby villages and thronged at the 
gates. At 6:30, Baba was again re- 
quested to give darshan from the 
terrace. Baba willingly came and again 
the huge crowd feasted their eyes on 
the Avatar of the Age. 

At 7 p.m., as per schedule, Baba 
was to be taken to our Baba Centre in 
Navsari. The crowds would not budge 
from the gates and going to the Centre 
seemed impossible. Many Baba lovers 
were waiting at the Centre craning 
their necks to see Baba arrive. Baba 
asked one of the volunteers to inform 
them that He would not visit the Cen- 
tre and that all Baba lovers should 
come to Meher Cottage. Soon, all col- 
lected around Baba. Baba had ordered 
the Desai family to keep all doors of 
the cottage closed sothat people could 
not come in for darshan. But, touched 
by the love of the people waiting out- 
side the gates, Baba agreed to give 


them darshan in His room after sunset. 
The big iron gates were opened and 
people were conducted into Baba’s 
room in a queue. They were asked to 
walk past Baba in single file while He 
sat in His chair. They entered by the 
front door, walked past Baba and left 
by the back door. While this darshan 
went on for over two hours, Baba 
lovers from Navsari sang bhajans. A 
few of the Parsee boys who had been 
shouting slogans approached Baba in 
the queue when Baba allowed darshan 
inside His room. | 

Mrs. Khorshedbanoo Meherjirana 
Dastur, wife of the Parsee high priest 
at Navsari, had also come to Baba for 
His darshan. She was near Baba for 
nearly an hour. She performed Baba’s 
arti. She begged Baba to forgive Her 
husband who, thoughextremely anxious 
for. His darshan, could not come be- 
cause he was bed-ridden. There were 
also many more from the Zoroastrian 
priestly class who had not failed to 
take Baba’s darshan. They had all 
come with devotion and seemed proud 
to be in the presence of the One so 
profoundly revered by the world. Till 
9 p.m. we sat near Baba. Baba then 
asked all of us to leave for dinner and 
instructed us to come early in the 
morning. 

We had made arrangements for 
dinner for about forty persons at a 
bungalow behind Meher Cottage. Baba 
was accompanied by His mandali and 
about forty lovers from Bombay. Din- 
ner was provided for all of them and 
yet there was a lot left over. Volun- 
teers from Navsari had dinner and yet 
plenty of food left over was given to 
the poor the next day. After dinner, 
one Baba lover from Bombay accident- 
ally fell into an eight-foot deep hole 
which had been dug for the foundation 
of another bungalow. He pranieres out 
uninjured! 

When we finished sina we came 
to Meher Cottage and were surprised 
to see that the two nieces of Mr. Sor- 
abji Desai and his old sister of 85 
had been asked by Baba to leave 
Meher Cottage at 9:30 p.m. The three 
of them sat huddled up in a small 
wooden cabin adjoining the cottage 
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which was normally used by the nip 
watchman. During the day, Baba | 
asked them to spend the night in~ 
cottage. The mandali was to rest 
night in a bungalow opposite the ¢ 
tage but instead, Baba asked them 
sleep on the veranda. People ff 
neighbouring villages came in a tri 
le for darshan up till midnight. T 
stood outside the iron gates and Bi 
would step onto the front veranda 
quently to give them darshan. Aj 
midnight, Baba hardly rested on | 
bed but could be seen walking ali 
in the cottage. Baba had no dinner | 
all lights were lit throughout the n: 
in the cottage. We left the cott 
after dinner at about 11:30 p.m. 
went to our Centre. We talked o} 
the happenings of the day and 
home after midnight quite tired. 


By 4 a.m. we were up and gett 
ready to go to Meher Cottage. Be 
had llet us early! One of the » 
unteers reached there at 5 a.m. to f 
Baba strolling on the front verand 
arrived at about 5:30 and Baba ° 
looking as fresh as ever. He told 
that He wished to visit our Centn 
told Him that I had no car but wel 
get a tonga — a horse-driven carri# 
Baba agreed. I raced on my cyelei 
get a tonga. On the way, I told one 
the volunteers who was heading 
Meher Cottage that Baba was cor 
to the Centre. The carriage having: 
rived, Baba got into it. Two or ti 
of us also got in and by 6 we wer 
the Centre. By then, volunteers 
opened the Centre, cleaned and s 
it, and made designs with colow 
powders on the ground in front off 
Centre. Baba climbed up the nar 
staircase and came into the Cem 
His /eye fell on a life-size phote’ 
Sai Baba of Shirdi. This photo wax 
be sent to the Sai Baba Centre 


around the Centre. He seemed he 
Arti was sung and then He got wu 
go. In the joy of having Baba wit 
at the Centre, we had forgotten 

thing. We requested Baba to sit di 
on His chair for another minute . 
soon as He sat down, a string 
pulled and a shower of roses fel 


Baba got up and touched His own 
in a big picture that adorned the 
re. Just then, an old-timer, point- 
to the photo Baba had touched, 
, ‘He is a thief.’’ There was a 
e and we all did not know where 
ook. He then continued, ‘‘He robs 
earts.’’ Everyone heaved a sigh 
lief and Baba too smiled. 
M3aba was back at Meher Cottage 
30 and a small crowd was already 
ecting there. Baba was to leave 
he 7:30 train for Bajuwa. We were 
ompany Baba. The mandali were 
y packing their kit. Some women 
ie for darshan and sang a few bha- 
is. The Desai family was in tears 
ithe thought of Baba leaving them. 
en would they see Baba again? They 
e not permitted to accompany Baba 
Bajuwa. On the contrary, they were 
ed to lock their doors and stay in 
» cottage the whole day. At 7 a.m., 
was time to go to the station. The 
sai family, with hearts full of love 
1 their throats choked, asked Baba 
men He would come back. Dr. Nilu 
“ad the aged sister of Sorabji Desai 
wre standing nearby. The flame of 
e had already begun to flicker in 
dr. Baba gestured, ‘‘When Nilu walks 
e her.’”’ Dr. Nilu never lived to that 
ig#e. In fact, he died the same year in 
8 e car accident at Satara where Baba 
vingtuffe so much. The aged sister 
or ‘ed ed exactly eight days after Baba’s 
“) it to Navsari. 


| All of us went to the station. The 
He fain had not yet come. Baba paced 
, (bout on the platform, at times bending 


CO 


if “Baba 


i’ Don’t lose heart, but keep Me in 
‘Vour heart and remember I am always 
| —" 


» if you don’t want to be old before 
our time, be cheerful in deed and 
He and in appearance — most of all 
h appearance. It is a divine art to 
Nook cheerful; it helps others. 


if 


id 


and throwing a small pebble hither and 
thither in His usual way. He then 
came and sat on a chair in a waiting 
room. One Parsee brought Baba a cup 
of tea from the tea stall on the sta- 
tion. Baba did not want to drink it and 
shook His head. The Parsee insisted 
that it was good tea! Baba dipped His 
finger in the tea and sucked it. He 
then asked the Parsee to drink the rest 
of it. The tea was gulped down in a 
jiffy. 

The train soon came and Baba with 
the mandali and all of us got into a 
third class compartment. Third class 
travel in India by no means rocks you 
to sleep. On the contrary, it threatens 
to jolt you into eternity. The Desai 
family tried to inch their way near the 
window where Baba sat. The parting 
tore our hearts. Amongst loud cheers 
of ‘‘Avatar Meher Baba Ki Jai,’’ the 
train began to move. Baba stood at 
the door of the compartment waving 
His hand with a smiling face to all 
those on the platform. His compassion- 
ate heart comforted His lovers who 
were left behind. for He felt the sad- 
ness that had filled each heart at the 
time of departure of the train. No words 
could convey anything more than the 
tears. The Desai family had only one 
wish in their hearts: ‘‘While we live 
we cannot be separated from you, but 
grant us the boon that even after death 
we should not be parted!” 

This was Beloved Baba’s last vis- 
it to Navsari and His last journey by 
train. The happy memories of the 29th 
of January 1956 can never be effaced 
from the horizon of our minds. 


“Pearls 
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* What is sickness, what is death, 
but Maya’s glimpses. Die before death 


and you live forever. 


e Love in its highest aspect is God. 


e Everything you do — put your mind 
to it and then forget it, but do not be 
attached to it. 


°L etter 


from cMehera 


Meherazad March 10—71 
Dearest Adele and Filis: 
Jai Baba to you all, Baba’s dear 


lovers at Meher Baba House. 


The Mehermas Birthday card you sent, 
dear Adele, is lovely; the radiant beau- 
ty of Beloved’s photo and the depth 
of truth and love in His message on 
the New Life touched me deeply. I 
received the albums you so lovingly 
sent; they shall be filled with Be- 
loved’s photos. 

Dear Ruth must have given you first- 
hand news of her trip to India. She is 
a very sweet girl, full of Beloved 
Baba’s love as were all the young 
ones who came. How much love 
Beloved Baba has given to the world 
that, without having seen Him, so 
many reflect His love. We feel they 
have received His darshan in their 
hearts. 

One young couple from the U.S. who 
had met Virginia Patino in Goa re- 
turned to ’Nagar with her. They now 
love Baba very much and feel an in- 
ward satisfaction that this is the 
reason they had travelled East and 
were drawn to India without their 
knowing why and what they were seek- 
ing. In India too they had visited many 
places before their meeting with 
Virginia and their coming to Baba. 


In Meherabad at the ‘‘Amertithi’? we | 


felt Beloved Baba’s love and pres- 
ence in the love of all .Baba-lovers 
we greeted. 

On January 31 many woke before 
2 a. m., bathed, and came up the hill, 
chanting Beloved Baba’s Name and 
bhajans as they made their way to His 
Samadhi.* The Samadhi was bathed 
with sandalwood oil and rose water 
by a group of Baba lovers from Andhra. 
With love and reverence His lovers 


*Tomb 


each in turn bowed down with 
fering of flowers at the ! 
Him Who is Love itself. The Mast 
Prayer and Repentance Prayer ¥ 
repeated in four languages. We a 
in the bitter cold, waited outsid 
our turn to take Darshan. 

The main programmes commence! 
9 a.m. Baba lovers were gatheret 
Meherabad from all parts of Ip 
Bhajan parties from various cer 
gave performances. In the night t) 
was a fine quawali programme g) 
by a party of musicians from Sec 
abad who love Baba. The first 
gazals they sang were specially « 
posed on Beloved Baba. They 
very beautiful. The main singer hi 
good voice, the kind Baba likes, 
the programme which bega 
9:30 p.m. lasted till 2 a.m. We enjé 
the performance from first to last 
felt Beloved Baba’s’ presence 
much. 


These musicians have given perfi 
ances every night at different Fb 
places or homes for 77 days upll 
February 25th. 


In M’azad on the morning of Feb. 
we gathered in Beloved’s bedrem 
before 5 a.m., as we have alwy 
done in Beloved Baba’s physical »% 
ence. With our thoughts on Babe 
repeated God’s Name, ‘‘Yezdan, 8 
we used to do standing before Bell 

Baba. On the stroke of 5, the maral 
in their hall and we in Baba’s 0 
simultaneously called out ‘‘AVA™E 
MEHER BABA KI JAI!’’ seven tir. 
Then the Master’s Prayer was rec-3¢ 
and the arti played on the te 
In M’abad when I bowed down at be 
loved Baba’s Samadhi it was alse 
behalf of all His lovers of East 

West. 

On our return to M’azad in the act 
noon the school children of Pinwil. 
gaon were invited here. They c-ne 
1,000 strong. From far off we @ 
hear them saying Baba’s JAI, love: 
and louder it sounded as they p 
proached till on their arrival al 
M’azad echoed with the sound of 
blessed Name. 


erent batches of the children en- 
ined us with a display of drill 
Then all of them, including the 
thers, took darshan of Beloved 
1’s chair. It was a joy to see their 
ig faces shining with happiness 
whey received the birthday prasad 
ch was generously served to one 
all. There was much left over, 
i, after a second serving, to the 
oy surprise of the village elders 
had attended. It was distributed 
-he poorer families of the village. 
incident reminds us of other such 
asions with Baba of His bounty 
in food that was meant for a certain 
iber was satisfactorily served to 
"he than twice the number of people 


inger 


iS essay competition in Maharathi on 
it8¥$9a’s life was also held in which 
\etlysr eighty children participated. We 
tov their neatly written papers. One 
a even drew two pictures of Beloved 

sba. The children would come to 

fazad in their spare time to borrow 
el ity read up on Baba’s books. Prizes 
well ye been offered for the three best 
iS "ssays. They are being corrected by 
close Baba lover, Bal Natu, who is 


iteacher in Kurudwar. On his holi- 


habharata. He gave a talk on Rama, 
rishna and Baba as the one and same 
ipreme Being, the Ancient One, who 
come again as Meher Baba. 


1 the evening we went to ’Nagar to 
ee the birthday procession. It was 
ell-organized by the ’Nagar Centre 
nd worth seeing. All the symbols of 
1€ various religions were displayed 
9 denote they all come from the One 
10d. The sound of Baba’s ‘‘Jai’’ rang 
" ‘rom street to street as the procession 
i¢ brogressed and was heard above the 
| heat of the drums. The leegheen 
ile/lance was skillfully performed by 2 
iy!{toups of dancers who were untiring 
jon their enthusiasm. 
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Most beautiful was the life-size photo 
of Beloved Baba which dominated the 
whole scene. It was decorated by a 
frame of coloured lights which twin- 
kled like stars. There was also 
another photo of Beloved which the 
public could approach for puja with 
their offering of flowers. The atmo- 
sphere was electric with the presence 
of Beloved Baba’s love. 


A Bhundara — or feeding of the poor 
and of the villagers of Arangaon will 
be held sometime this month. It is part 
of Baba’s birthday celebrations by 
Arangaon Centre, helped with contri- 
butions from other  Baba-lovers. 


Love in Beloved Baba to you dear 
Filis and Adele, to Baba’s dear 
George and to all Baba’s dear ones of 
Meher Baba House from your M’azad 
family. 


Ever-lovingly in His dear love, 
(signed) Mehera. 


P.S. Dear Adele, just received your 
loving letter. We are so happy to read 
about the Birthday Celebrations of our 
Beloved Avatar at Meher Baba House 
and to know about the little children 
who have come to Baba. They are for- 
tunate indeed to love Him from such 
an early age. 


“Your ‘Eyes 


I’ve searched in faces everywhere 
for eyes 

that meeting mine engender 

no surprise, 

but joy and sorrow and a wish; 

a longing that is flame, 
consuming all that isn’t, 
illumining your Name. 

To bring you love is but to offer you 
your own. 

To worship is but yielding fruit 
you’ve sown. 


oe eee 


Your eyes, my love, are promises 
of kisses 

no mortal man can know. 

Do I dare? Do I dare 

to turn around in me 

and set on trembling foot upon the path 
known also as abyss 

and face the windswept desolation 
of my heart? 

And could I think to win 

where gain is loss? 


Your eyes, my love, are portals 
to unfathomed night 

where purity in silence lies; 
where light, one piercing ray 
may turn my inner night 
to brightest day. 

--Sam Ervin 
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Che Infinity~ of the “Truth 


“Sparks of the Truth 


From Dissertations @f SMeher “Baba 
A Version by C. D. Deshmukh 


lbh Meaning of Life 


The limited ‘I’ (or separative ego) 
of ordinary human consciousness is a 
complex structure with intellect and 
feeling as important constituents. Its 
impressional or sanskaric dispositions 
get involved with each other in num- 
berless ways. 


None of them, by itself, nor their 
natural and haphazard combinations, 
can yield any permanent glimpse into 
the meaning of life. On the contrary, 
the infinite impressionary tangle cov- 
ers up the Truth, obscuring it and 
making it impossible to get at. To 
cut the tangled thread at loops and 
knots is to lose the whole game. And 
the straightening of the tangled im- 
pressionary thread can not be a 
mechanical process or an achievement 
through blunt application of unintel- 
ligent or loveless force. The process 
of straightening up the impressions 
must, in its very nature, be both deli- 
cate and difficult, requiring the 
discriminative wisdom and _ infinite 
care, which the Master alone can 
bring for the task. 


Bits of relative meaning, locked up 
in each type of impressionary experi- 
ence, have to be carefully gleaned. 
These have to be carefully pooled, 
correlated and absorbed in the mean- 


ing of other types of impressional - 


experiences, to which consciousness 
has been subjected. The meaning has 
to be gleaned and retained before the 
impressional tangle can be straight- 
ened. But this is far from being simple 
or easy. Very often the aspirant is un- 
able to do this himself. The working 
of the Master often infuses into his im- 
pressional dispositions their approp- 
riate meaning and enables him to 
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straighten them and annul their 
strictive functioning. 


The process of annulling 
restrictive effects of the impressi 
may be made clear by means of 
analogy of the toy balloon made 
rubber. When there is no gas or ai 
the toy balloon, it shrinks into si 
size. And its entire surface is cove 
up with creases and wrinkles. If 
one tries to take away these cree 
or wrinkles on the surface of the 
balloon, by external pressure or 
justment, he is bound to fail. For 
wrinkle, which may be straighte 
up, there would be another one ir 
proximity. Or perhaps, for one pr 
iously existent wrinkle there w' 
be in its place a number of new w 
kles on its surface, either in the si 
portion or in some adjacent port 


The wrinkles have no chanc| 
disappearing as long as_ there 
merely external manipulation of} 
wrinkled surface. The existing pa’ 
of the wrinkles can, no doubt, be 
turbed and radically changed 
external manipulation; but the wil 
les cannot be effaced or annuk 
completely by this method. In| 
same way, the binding action of » 
tal impressions can not be anni 
by the process of mere externg 
mechanical adjustments. 

But if, in the above Peis. 
toy balloon of rubber is infused 1 
gas or air, all the wrinkles will ff 
matically getrounded up and annve€ 
There will be no creases distei 
the surface of the balloon if 
blown up to its full capacity. hit 
Same way, if the mind-heart i! 
fused with the meaning of life, alt 
‘wrinkles’ of impressional diss) 
tions get effaced. And being freer 
all distortions, the mind-heartk 
comes sound. But the binding aa 
of impressions becomes defunct | 
after they are made to yield their | 
meaning. Their becoming defune) 
ignorant resistance to Truth, oy ‘s 


ir binding action. In annulling this 
ding action, the impressions can 
form their true function of yielding 
ir real meaning to the liberated 
‘sciousness. Thus, from this point 
view, the impressions have been 
altered they can contribute their 
‘ta to the plus-meaning of a free 
‘sciousness. The alteration of im- 
Issions is so drastic that it looks 
> annulment, because the readjust- 
ie gu at ensures that the impressions will 
| poe be able to operate in their sepa- 
..4eness in an exclusive or semi- 
‘chanical manner, which inevitably 
one ‘. to inertia or inner conflict. Free- 


ne the intelligence of the mind- 
ee yurt-consciousness from impressional 
ie irladjustments is an essential and in- 
tie pensable requisite of releasing the 
faamic harmony of the liberated 
“fan@aSciousness. 


it® Life is eternally scrawling its own 
i (> aning on the ego-mind-heart. But its 
i is not intelligible to the con- 
, "Siousness, entangled with it, because 
the distorting sanskaric or impres- 
"konal engravings left upon it by past 
‘periences. The ego-mind-heart can- 
t freely and intelligently function 

the present with the necessary 
ertness and alacrity, owing to the in- 
fl srent inertia and resistances created 
7 these past engravings. The inevit- 


nfStortions are due to inertia and iner- 
a is due to psychic distortions; and 


‘cript. But if the same toy balloon is 
-ow infused with air or gas, the wrin- 


m the finely rounded surface can be 
/ciphered with utmost ease, making 
s4 Possible for any one to understand 
j4Vhat the writer wanted to convey. In 
s/he same way, the meaning of what 
fe has written on consciousness can 
0 easily and unmistakably grasped 
nly if the sanskaric distortions are 
mended and taken away by an act of 
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the Master’s grace, infusing it with a 
new life-force and receptivity to Truth. 


The vicious circle that needs to be 
broken through is that the distorted 
mind-heart of the limited ego cannot 
see the meaning of life, and there- 
fore, it also cannot free itself from 
its own distortions and resistances. 
The vicious circle can be broken only 
if the distorted ego-mind-heart of the 
aspirant becomes submissive to the 
Master and allows itself to be illu- 
mined by the infusion of meaning 
imparted by the Master. 


The infusion of meaning may, in 
the initial stages, appear to take upon 
itself the limitations to which the 
mind-heart is subject, just as the air 
which goes into the toy balloon will 
seem to get conditioned as it occu- 
pies the diverse hollows of the inner 
surface. But this is only a temporary 
phase. It ultimately culminates in the 
disappearance of all creases and wrin- 
kles on the balloon, after inflating it 
to the full size. But this is the only 
way in which all creases and wrinkles 
could be removed. In the same way, 
the Master cannot infuse the meaning 
of life in the psyche of the aspirant 
except on the lines engraved upon it 
by his own past. He has to enlighten 
the aspirant by making use of the san- 
skaric or impressional dispositions 
previously acquired by the aspirant. 
He makes explicit the meaning which 
lies implicitly and inscrutably stored 
in the dispositions of his own ill- 
understood experiences by taking away 
their muteness, as it were, and giving 
them a voice. 

Only after the mind-heart is fully 
infused with Truth, do all of its dis- 
tortions disappear. But after that, in 
the place of the confusing and dis- 
torting inscriptions which yield no 
meaning, there appears inthe unlimited 
mind-heart the lucid and unambiguous 
self-explanation of life, written by 
life itself. The Master does not graft 
on the disciple some alien Truth from 
outside. He enables the aspirant to 
decipher the code of life by restoring 
to his mind-heart the vitality that can 
heal all of its sanskaric distortions. 
This is the significance of the annul- 


ment of impressionary dispositions, 
the removal of the distorting wrinkles 
of mind-heart. 

During the process of perfecting or 
rounding up, all the distorting con- 
tours of sanskaric or impressionary 
dispositions disappear; and they no 
longer limit the functioning of the 
mind-heart. But this does not mean ir- 
recoverable loss of memory and the 
lessons of experience, or the destruc- 
tion of the recorded history of the 
striving individuality. When the Truth- 
inspired mind-heart wants to remember 
its past, it can do so with utmost 
ease, not only vividly and clearly re- 
membering the present life, but all the 
innumerable lives through which the 
striving and ascending individuality 
has arrived atthe goal of the unlimited 
life of the Eternal. And this memory 
is clear, definite, and complete, in all 
the wealth of inexhaustible details of 
incidents and occurrences. 


ae Suffering to a 


There is suffering in life. It can 
degrade or elevate man according to 
the manner in which he meets it and 
the use that he makes of it. If it is in- 
telligently understood and dealt with 
radically and not merely superficially, 
it brings, inits wake, that understand- 
ing which leads to happiness. For, 
instead of merely complaining against 
suffering, man then turns to removing 
radically the deep-rooted ignorance 
which inevitably brings such suffer- 
ing. When suffering leads to real and 
eternal happiness by inviting our at- 
tention to the Truth, it should not be 
avoided. The lessons which it brings 
should not be spurned. They should be 
squarely faced. You must summon 
courage to strike at the ignorance 
from which such suffering sprouts. It 
is to eliminate suffering that suffer- 
ing has come. 

People suffer because they are not 
satisfied. They want more and more. 
Ignorance gives rise to greed and van- 
ity. If you want nothing you would not 
suffer. But you do want something or 
other. lf you were really free from all 


want, you would not suffer even 
the jaws of a lion. 


The universal discontent in mod 
life is due to the great gulf betw 
theory and practice, between the i 
and its realisation in life. The sp 
ual and the material aspects of — 
are widely separated from each otl 
They ought to be inseparably uni 
with each other. There is no f 
mental opposition between spirit — 
matter or between life and form. 
apparent opposition is due to wi 
thinking. | 


There is no escape from suff 
as long as there is the limiting €) 
But the ego can be eliminated thro 
love and service. The elimination) 
the egoleads to divine consciousne3 
in which there is freedom from s 
ing and joy. All moral and religix 
practices are intended to elimi) 
the ego. The more you live for ofl 
and the less for yourself, the |\j 
binding are your desires which Jl 
you to unending suffering. The % 
desires you have, the thinner is 9 
veil of ignorance, constituting the 6 

The root of all sufferings, indid 
ual or social, is self-interest. E) 
inate self-interest and you will s 
all problems and difficulties. Cys 
creeds, dogmas, religious rites n 
ceremonies or lectures and seri 
can never bring radical relief from i 
fering. If suffering and chaos a 
disappear and real happiness 
peace are to come in their ple 
there has to be selfless love 
universal brotherhood. 


Continued on Page 5 
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°Baba's °First “(World ‘Tour, 1932 


by Kitty Davy 


| relign 
cla Til: Conclusion 

ie! After the hectic trip across the Pacific, and the stay in Shanghai, Baba 
hich Shed to visit Italy, especially Assisi because of its associations with 
Te ®. Francis. Quentin Tod, arriving ahead of the others, had made arrangements 
a sft Baba and party to stay at the Villa Fiorenza in Santa Marguerita. I quote 
piietbm his diary: 

, ini “On July 25th, Margaret, Mabel, and Audrey arrived; July 28th, Delia and 
s, Uminta arrived; on July 30th, Baba arrived at Santa Margherita from Marseilles 
With Chanji, Kaka, Herbert, and Kitty. Wishing to surprise us, he sent no tele- 


wy “The next three weeks we spent as a perfect summer holiday. The weather 
as cloudless day after day. All of our meals were taken on the terrace and 
aba had his on his balcony. 


“Each morning we went to the rocks at Galto Pedale. Baba did not bathe 
t sat with his feet in the water. This promontory where we used to go juts 
ygejut near the point between Cervara and Santa Margherita. Soon Baba’s fame 
ipread and boats used to row backwards and forwards in front of us. Many 
alians from the villas around us used to come and sit quietly near Baba, de- 
ighting to be in his presence. 


“Baba’s great wish was to go to Assisi and retire for twenty-four hour’s 
eclusion. He chose Assisi on account of its associations and his love for 
pt. Francis. So, Herbert was instructed to go to Assisi and find a suitable 
}ave for Baba who was to arrive at the end of the week. 


“Herbert left Monday, August Ist. That week we had a quiet and happy time 
30ing to Rapallo and Portofino and various other excursions. 

“On the following Saturday at 2:30 A.M., Baba, Chanji, Kaka, and myself 
eft Fiorenza in a car driven by Signor Pavese. We were to have left at mid- 


ight, but Baba was not well, suffering a good deal of pain in his solar plexus. 
ery often before he does some great spiritual work, he suffers in this way. 
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Here again I| will interrupt Tod’s 
account briefly to give my experience 
with Baba when he was so ill on this 
evening before leaving for Assisi: 


I recall that during the hours be- 
fore leaving, Baba stayed with us all 
from midnight onwards. Tod and Kaka 
were trying to get a little sleep before 
starting. Baba began by being bright 
and happy and we played the grama- 
phone for a short while. Then Baba 
left his own room, went into the next 
room and called us all to follow. He 
lay down on the bed and we all 
watched close by. Soon he was dis- 
tant from us. After being with him a 
short while, one learns to recognize 
this peculiar state. All we have to do 
is not to touch him or to speak to him. 
This special night he seemed to want 
us all near. Every once in a while his 
eyes would open and he would look to 
see if we were all still near him. Delia 
and I had wandered to the window and 
he beckoned to us both to come nearer 
so that we were within touch of him. 
But both of us were in rather a pecul- 
iar mood and remained where we were. 
Baba appeared to sleep again, but not 
the kind of sleep we have. He was 
hard at work. Continually his fingers 
moved in the air. This he had previ- 
ously explained to us. He sets his 
seal on certain work to be done and 
gives his approval to it. Between 12 
and 1 o’clock, Baba sat up on the bed 
and then asked why we did not sit 
near him when he called us. He im- 
plied that it was because he was 
suffering so much that he wanted us 
all to be near. Again we had a lesson 
to learn. Had we known why Baba 
wanted us to be near, we should not 
have remained at the window looking 
out. Disobedience to Baba’s wishes 


always leads to more suffering on his | 


part. He once explained in Italy that 
it was only for the work that he must 
have from us all implicit obedience. 


Baba was in great pain for one or 
two hours before starting. He said it 
was like the pain a mother has before 
her child is born. To us who stood by, 
he had the same expression as one 
sees in the face of Jesus in the paint- 
ings of the Italian artists, in the 
pictures known as the Pieta. 
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They left very early that morr 
for Assisi. Returning to Tod’s di 
we read of this episode: 


‘We left at 2:30 A.M., going by ¥ 
of Rapallo and Sestri Levante © 
the Baracco Pass to La Spe 
Pavese is a very nervous and not ¥ 
good driver, so we did not make ¢ 
time. The road winds in and out ani 
rather dangerous, but even in the f 
light of dawn we could see what — 
rious scenery we were passing thre 


‘“About 5:30 A.M. we descer 
into La Spezia as the sun was rij 
and it was a most glorious sight | 
arrived at Pisa about 7 A.M., past 
by Viareggio and breakfasting ati 
Nettion Hotel. Although none of us) 
slept, everyone felt quite dd 


| 


well except Pavese who had dri 
He went to bed for two hours. I ° 
on Baba’s pain at La Spezia and hk 
at Pisa, but by the time we arrive 
Siena, we were all right. We steed 
again at 9 A.M. and reached Siewlat 
midday. Here we stopped for halt 
hour and had ices at a cafe. We lelat 
about 12:30 and decided to lunc/ii 
the country enroute for Perugia. | 


‘‘Finally we arrived at Assisat 
5 P.M. tofind arather agitated Hepat 
waiting for us, because we were t€e 
hours late in arriving. After a reer 
restless and depressing week, he ae 
made most successful arrangenwits 
for Baba’s retirement (which he ‘Us 
in much better words than m®). 


‘Several kilometres from the tm, 
up in the hills on the slopes of Mite 
Subasio, lies the famous Hermita g/0 
Carceri built by St. Francis anes 
fellow monks. Below in the wood sire 
several small caves or retreats vw 
people go for meditation. Herbert:[is 
covered one of these half-protecte 


with branches so that it was dif! 
to find. 


used by St. Francis himself! 
6:30 P.M. we had a light meal af 
Windsor Hotel and drove in a car 


on foot and, finally, scaled a 
wall and plunged into the woodle 
by Herbert down an intricate wipling 


) The cave we found was an ideal 
}, and perfectly suited to Baba’s 
i irements. Herbert had thought out 
yything with such care that there 


lways very meticulous and careful 
all he undertakes. The light was 
inning to go a little as we entered 


leember the birds and their song dy- 
away gradually. 


4 We settled Baba in and he told us 
i; no one must look at him and, 
tive all, not to touch him. 


oat was arranged that Herbert and 


asiilg“Janji were to keep watch outside 
me'8} cave during the night, to be re- 
ie ftljved by Kaka and myself at 9 
lt “Sock the next morning. Baba said 
ious: it Kaka and I were to go to mass at 
_1\.M. the next morning and then we 
ire to kiss the Tomb of St. Francis. 
bade them goodnight and found our 
te yiticate way out of the woods. 

. lip lt was just after sunset and the 
jain below, with Assisi in the dis- 
ince, glowed in the rosy light. 

Asif “Kaka and I were entranced by the 
joj fgauty of the scene. Somehow that, 
yee (upled with the unusual fact of hav- 
or a ES left a Perfect Master in the cave 
wot te) @ Saint, moved Kaka so much that 
aug? began to talk as we walked down 
i te the town; and I never imagined that 
mi 2 had such a flow of language or 
vite ch a vocabulary. He especially told 
<o( eof Meredith’s visit to India — and I 
aitig 2 never heard this account before 
_ aad was vastly interested. 


“We got up at 6 o’clock and col- 
ais wected the food and necessaries which 
niet@ had to take up to the Carceri for 
yectpteaking the fast that evening. (We 
enf'ad gotten back to the town a little 
,(ipefore 9 P.M. and, after wandering a 
ittle, we went to the hotel and to 
ced.) It was a glorious day, and al- 
if'@ady very warm when we left the 
| qaotel at 6:45. At 7 0’clock we went to 
{he mass at the Church of St. Fran- 
»iqceSco which was held in the crypt, 
; leaving our gear outside. We were sur- 
ool ounded by monks and priests, and 
‘iq knelt by the tomb of St. Francis; it 


rugia 
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was a wonderful and impressive be- 
ginning to a memorable day. 


‘‘After mass we shouldered our 
ruck-sacks and toiled up the streets 
through Assisi to the hills of Monte 
Subasio. As we got out of town, it 
began to get warmer and warmer. 


‘*Poor Kaka was laden down, and 
not in such good training as I, so we 
had to stop from time to time for him 
to rest and gethis breath and cool off. 
At last we arrived, a little late —about 
9:15, and we were glad to reach the 
cool shade of the wood where we 
found Herbert and Chanji waiting for 
us after a wakeful night. 

‘‘Nothing had transpired and there 
had been no interruptions of the calm 
and peace which pervaded the woods. 
We settled down to our vigil outside 
the cave. Herbert and Chanji returned 
to Assisi to rest. 

‘“*The sun rose higher, but we were 
well shaded from the heat by the trees. 
An intense calm was everywhere, but 
the woods were alive with birds whose 
song was deafening. As if in memory 
of St. Francis, they seemed to throng 
around us. Butterflies were often near; 
several lit on our hands and bodies. 


‘‘Gradually it grew warmer, and 
even in the deep shade, one felt the 
heat of midsummer. 


‘Towards midday I heard sounds 
from inside the cave. Forgetting 
Baba’s instructions about not looking 
at him, I saw him stand up with his 
eyes shut and face the sun. He’ made 
strange noises. Not daring to look 
again, | lay quiet. 

““At one o’clock he clapped his 
hands. We pulled away the branches 
from the entrance. Taking the board he 
spelt out directions, telling Kaka to 
go to Assisi and ask Herbert and 
Chanji to be with him at 4:30, but that 
I was to call him there. 


‘‘Baba came out of the cave but 
told us not to come near him or touch 
him. He walked about alone in the 
woods for half-an-hour and then went 
into the cave again. 

‘‘Poor Kaka made another pilgrim- 
age downto Assisi while I kept watch. 
It was the hottest hour of the day. 


Profound silence from the cave; noth- 
ing disturbed the peace of the woods - 
peasants calling to each other across 
the valley or singing snatches of song. 
In the distance, the bells pealed in 
Assisi. 

‘*After alittlerest, Herbert, Chanji, 
and Kaka arrived before 4:30. At 5 
o’clock I called Baba and it was dif- 
ficult to rouse him; not from sleep, 
but from this high state of conscious- 
ness. 


‘‘He sat up, but there seemed to be 
no recognition in his eyes. After a 
time he spelt on the board ‘How for- 
tunate you are to be the first one to 
speak to me after all this.’ 


‘‘Then he called us into the cave 
and we sat round him. He began to 
give us instructions and to tell us of 
certain plans which had been decided 
for future work. Some of this in pri- 
vate. After talking on the board for 
nearly half-an-hour, we broke our fast 
outside the cave. Baba took very lit- 
tle, almost nothing. We had some 
salad, cheese, sardines, and fruit. At 
about 7, we packed our things and pre- 
pared for the return journey to Assisi. 


“‘T was reluctant to leave these 
beautiful woods after this extraordin- 
ary experience. We clambered up the 
winding paths to the road. Herbert and 
I visited the Hermitage and talked to 
the monks for a few moments. We then 
joined Baba on the road. 


‘As we walked along the road, we 
stopped at one point to look down at 
Assisi. As we continued, I realized 
more and more what a strange state 
Baba was in. He walked almost as if 
he had been drinking. His eyes kept 
turning up. At one moment, we were 
obliged to lay him down for a few min- 


utes by the roadside. When he was 


sufficiently recovered to proceed fur- 
ther, he put his arms around Herbert’s 
neck and mine, and we were obliged to 
half walk and half run down the hill 
with long heavy steps. This physical 
action brought him back more quickly 
to normality. As we reached the out- 
skirts of Assisi, Baba got better. 

‘The lights in the town were just 
coming up as we reached it. On the 
way to the hotel, Baba pointed out a 


spot by a wall in the street wi 
St. Francis had once spent a w 
night. 
‘‘When we got to the hotel we 
some coffee, collected our belongi 
and packed them on the car. Paw 
whom we now nicknamed the | 
Hen’ on account of his rather f% 
ways, was always slow in star 
We left between 10 and 10:30 P. 
Florence via Perugia. 

‘During the night we nearly h 
head-on crash with another car. It 
a miracle that we escaped. 

‘‘We arrived in Florence as ita 
beginning to get light and went }) 
hotel where we washed and she} 
We breakfasted at a cafe in a 
Piazza. Baba said he wished tol 
a certain place where St. Francis 
been given a Vision of Christ di 
his stay there. He asked to see im 
maps and views of Florence anit 
adjoining country. Pointing to a ¢a@ 
village called Berganto, past Fieelke 
he said he would like to visi 


‘‘As Pavese was tired withhi 
night drive, we hired an excellent a 
driver by an obliging man who e 
the country well, and we went tole 
ganto via Fiesole, arriving there «01 
10 A.M. We all got out, and lett 
Baba walked over a large hill kw 
as Monte Ceceri from which the ke 
of Florence and the surrounding «& 
try is superb. 


‘*Baba said that formerly there ie 
a large spring there in the tim 
St. Francis; our enquiries from — 


matter. Baba said he wished He ; 
to return to Borganto for a few 
visit after his departure for Indis 


anxious to possess. some prope! 
this part of Italy. (Herbert rettine 
there August 20th and stayed © 
Villa Alpine several days, discowfi 
the whereabouts of the springy ar 
finding out particulars of the pre @ri 
around). 


‘It was getting very hot whe 
got back to Florence. We col ifte 


se and the car and left about 
Jay on our return journey. After 
(sing Eupoli and Pisa, we lunched 
che pine woods near Viaraggio. 


la ‘From La Spezia, we telephoned 
MS lorenza that we should be back in 
i for dinner. The drive back over 
| Baracco Pass was most beautiful 
we had glorious views fromthe top. 
reached Santa Margherita about 
'.M. and found the Gopies all look- 
well and beautiful. They thought 
‘all looked rather exhausted. Her- 


«: and | got a bath in, before dinner. 


ou 
HB ‘After this trip we made several 
a | excursions to San Fruttuoso, Port- 
. . 210, Vella, etc. We went one whole 
© 0 to San Fruttuoso in a motorboat, 
‘tel ing lunch and tea. Another lovely 
faijnic was one to P. Vella in a 
inst glow and red caravan drawn by 


se ses. As we ascended the hills sing- 


flowers, the country people must 
‘ve well thought we were the ‘Mad 


| wil! ‘That day I made a mistake by urg- 
elletlig Baba to lunch on the top of the 
il #1, when he wished it earlier. This 
j one of the instances where one 
jams to obey instantly, after an ex- 
rience of this kind. I hope not to 
ike the same mistake again. But try 
one will, there is always a catch. 
“The 17th of August came and it 
4s our last day in Fiorenza. We were 
id to leave after such a happy and 
Pautiful time with Baba. We had one 
st bath that afternoon. We left Santa 
argherita that evening; such a caval- 
ade of carriages and of luggage has 
wely been seen on the Ligurian 
foast. The progress to the station was 


Aggage at the station. All this was 
filed into the train, and we after it 
{standing most of the way). 


ourney immensely. Margaret and some 
ii! the others slept on suitcases in the 
ol{°orridor; we should have been in the 
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same boat, if we had travelled second- 
class — it was just as crowded. 


‘On our arrival, we went to the 
Hotel International at Venice. The 
first visit to Venice was a revelation 
to most of our party who were speech- 
less at its beauty. The heat was tre- 
mendous, but somehow no one minded. 
We visited all the well-known spots, 
pelucing. the Lido, and spent much 
time at Florian and Quadri, where we 
enjoyed the concerts in the Piazza at 
night; especially the last evening, 
when we heard them play Tristan and 
Isolde. 

‘‘Herbert left at 2 P.M. on August 
20th for Florence. Baba took him to 
the station in a gondola. We were all 
sad to have him go, as it meant a long 
trip via Russia to China. 


‘In the afternoon, Baba left on the 
‘Ausonia’. The departure was enliv- 
ened by their gondola going astray to 
the station, instead of to the docks; 
this made them a half-hour late, and so 
lessened the agonizing period of wait- 
ing for the boat to start, which is 
always painful with Baba. We said 
goodbye to him and waited on the quay 
to see the boat move off. Gradually 
the space between us and Baba wi- 
dened, and he got smaller and smaller. 
He made a sign to me that he would be 
back in two months on the same spot, 
and that I should meet him there. It 
was three months before I saw him 
again. We were sad and very silent 
going back to the hotel. I was the next 
to leave, on the 8:30 P.M. to Siena 
via Florence.’’ 


This completes Quentin Tod’s 
account of our stay with Baba in Italy. 


That last day before Baba left us 
was not altogether a happy one. Baba 
was testing us. He requested us all to 
remain close to him all the day, as he 
had special work to do through us. He 
repeated his order many times to us 
all. Of course, we all said that we 
would. None for a moment thought they 
would be tempted to leave the side of 
Baba, it being his last day with us. 
Well, we started to walk around the 
shops. What was the result? Some of 
us lagged behind to look at the lovely 
things displayed in the windows. We 


lost sight of Baba. He had to send one 
back to find us. This happened more 
than once. He had to remind us of what 
we had promised, not to leave him. 


That day was a scorcher and we 
suggested going to the Lido. Some 
asked to bathe, and Baba again re- 
minded us that it was his last day and 
he wanted us near. On arrival at the 
Lido, the sight was too much. Some 
went off to bathe, leaving Baba alone 
for nearly an hour. When they returned 
to where they left him, he was gone 
with only Delia and Margaret who had 
obeyed. Chanji and I were to have 
joined him at the Lido after visiting 
the shipping offices of Lloyd Triestino 
at Baba’s order. We, however, missed 
him and Baba was annoyed with us 
all. The two who had remained with 
him related a very sad return to the 
hotel. The rest of us not realizing 
that Baba had left the Lido and gone 
back to the hotel stayed on to drink 
lemonade, and we _ returned very 
slowly, arriving late for lunch. 


On arrival we found a sad party; 
Delia and Margaret almost in tears. 
Baba looked miserable. He is a won- 
derful actor, and this time even the 
boys were taken in and thought Baba 
meant all he said. He said how the 
Hast were ready to sit at his feet, but 
that the West wanted Baba at their 
feet. He said how he wanted the West 
to work for him, but that now he would 
have to change his plans and not make 
use of us. And all had disobeyed but 
one or two. He referred to the shops 
and our lagging behind. Minta, at first, 
thought Baba was not serious and she 
could not help laughing while the rest 
of us were nearer shedding tears. None 
ate lunch that day; Baba said we could 
all do as we liked for the afternoon. 


He would spend the time with the- 


boys, as he had much work to do. In 
these ways does Baba work us all up. 
You are unconscious of what he is do- 
ing at the time and, so, his little 
games always work. Of course, after 
lunch, he had forgiven us all and we 
spent a lovely afternoon together. 

In my brother’s diaries of this 
Italian period, a most interesting 
account of the Assisi trip is given as 
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follows: 


‘““These Italian days with 
were very very happy times. Warm | 
a blue sea, a wonderful coast © 
and behind the hotel — green hills 
shaded walks through vineyards 
forests. Pictures of walking in Gai 
and of lakeside talks with Jesus @ 
into our minds. In the morning w« 
trooped down to the rocks, bat 
dived, splashed, or basked in the 
Baba in our midst. Though he us@ 
swim much in India, he had spé@ 
reasons for not swimming now | 
would paddle in the water, and tie 
allowed us to row him in a sa 
boat (and also in a motorboat) tex 
Foultardo. i 

‘‘Baba’s room led out on to ai) 
vate balcony. When we swam be) 
breakfast, we would see his white a 
figure watching us from the baleiy 
Often at night time, we would sit im 
listening to music on the gramaplhie 
Baba’s Avoid were Indian and 
sian spiritual songs which he 
explain to us, Spanish dances, Int 
Paul Robeson’s Negro spirituals 0 
the terrace we would act charade/6 
get up entertainments. Under the jm 
of Thomas, Baba would also ik 
dancing lessons with Margaret, 
was a skilled dancing instrujor 
Thus, and in innumerable ways, 
entered into our lives as _ playyite 
friend, child, and father. Actuall :/h 
worked hard while outwardly pla fg 


“Some nights we would wate ‘hi 
working on the inner planes. He wil 


he worked — a large board with yek 
ets jinto which youtry to flick cou 
like draughts. The apparent holla 
was interspersed with sudden 
flicts of temperament, of jealowes 
of difficult moods that temporari job 


the party; we looked forward to By: 


of rest and pleasure. | 


“The second day, Baba saiciha 
he had a great spiritual work tier 
form. A special cave, connect | 
possible with Saint Francis, was } b 


1 and prepared. There he would 
undisturbed for twenty-four hours. 
3 told to leave on the first of Aug- 
o make preparations. 


It was my first stay in Italy, and 
3 ignorant of the Italian language. 
ok a heavy rucksack because a 
tain cave would be cold. Vege- 
n food is so difficult to obtain 
e travelling in strange countries, 
bank holiday is not the best time 
/hoose for travelling third-class; so 
ta tiresome journey via Florence 
1 Perugia, I descended at 3:30 P.M. 
August 2nd, at Assisi. 
ail’ ‘J felt like some travel-stained 
‘%jrim; for many years | had studied 
r)oal) ig meditated on the life of Saint 
‘ncis. The rucksack, like a heavy 
ydiden, weighed on my back; but my 
yign (tt was lightened by the purpose of 
yiiel, JOUMeY. 
ihe tal ‘The station is in the valley, one 
uisittl one-half miles from the walled 
sumjlly, @ massive stone fortress rising 
‘avallbeply from the plain and supported 
tows of tall stone arches. To the 
wht rose the gaunt curve of Mount 
fbasio; nestling along the lower 
jopes are spread terraced houses, 


hind the long triangular-shaped town 
ses the castle-crowned spur, Rocca 
ggiore. The fortress (I found later 
be the basilica built by Fra Elias 
cutlliver the body of Saint Francis) con- 
\ -itutes the westernmost point of the 
jai} langle. The city walls run eastwards 
d upwards, and widen to enclose at 
je eastern flank below, the church of 


ind of the city (the broad base of the 
tiangle) has two gates pierced through 
a he wall; one at the lower corner 
Porta Nuova) leads to San Damiano 
jind to Foligno. From the other (Porta 
\vappucini) a road bordered by terraced 
olive trees, climbs up Mount Subasio 
“ito the Carceri Monastery about four 
miles distant. 


| “On my arrival I knew nothing 
about Assisi or the district. I later 
discovered the names of buildings 
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and places.I found a room, visited the 
great church, found a Roman Catholic 
priest who could speak English, and 
explained that I wished to meditate in 
a cave associated with Saint Francis. 
He seemed surprised, and when he 
found I was a Protestant, could not 
see his way to help me. 

‘*Practically all the places known 
to be associated with Saint Francis, 
and many apocryphal places, have 
been covered by churches, monaster- 
ies, and monuments. Like other places 
of pilgrimage, Assisi has been rather 


commercialized. I had not foreseen 
this difficulty and was_ rather 
depressed. 


‘‘Bearing in mind the plan of the 
city, I walked through its entire 
length until I came out of the Porta 
Nuova. I decided to cut across coun- 
try and up the mountain slopes. It was 
already 5 P.M. I struck the Carceri 
Road. It was steep and dusty, and | 
was tired. I did not know the monas- 


tery’s existence. 


‘‘The beautiful Umbrian landscape 
unfolded. On the right lay the valley 
of Spoleto. Cornfields and the rows of 
gnarled olive trees were left behind. 
The mountain slopes became steeper 
and wilder. I had looked for caves 
along the route but could see none. I 
tured into a narrow thickly-wooded 
gorge, passed beneath an arch decor- 
ated with religious paintings, and 
deciding to trespass further, I came to 
a group of small stone buildings and 
rang a bell. A monk in a brown habit 
let me in. A minute monastery in a 
grove of Ilesc trees clung like a swal- 
low’s nest to the sides of a narrow 
ravine. In the small courtyard stood a 
well, on two sides were buildings, a 
refectory and a chapel built over the 
cave of St. Francis. On the other side 
ran a low stone parapet still warm 
from the setting sun. It commanded a 
beautiful view of the distant valley, 
framed by the dark sides of the ravine. 
I talked in broken French to the guide 
monk — it was no longer a monastery, 
but a show place for tourists and 
pilgrims too. 

“Deep in the rock was a little 
cave — small because St. Francis 


was very small in stature — where he 
used to meditate, with a coffin-shaped 
hollow in which he slept. It could be 
of no use to Baba because tourists 
might come to look around any moment; 
another cave nearby was worse. It was 
by the road and even more exposed. I 
felt disappointed and tired. It seemed 
as if I should fail Baba. I walked back, 
as it was getting dark. 


“During the succeeding days, I 
steeped myself in the love of St. Fran- 
cis. I visited the great church, San 
Francesco, studied its frescoes and 
monuments, bought a rosary as a relic 
for those who would not be present 
during Baba’s great work in Assisi, 
and studied a guide book (which 
Chanji has carried away for his ar- 
chives). I visited An Rufino where 
St. Francis was baptized, Santa Chiara 
where he went to school and where 
his beloved Clare lies (a brown 
richly-robed mummy in a glass case), 
Chiesa Nuova, the church built over 
his father’s house, and the apocryphal 
birthplace — a stable. 

‘<The early home of the Franciscan 
community, the little chapel of Porti- 
uncula, once surrounded by woods and 


marches, is now engulfed in an im- 


mense dome and basilica in the style 
of St. Peter’s. Only in the beautiful 
convent of St. Damien where St. Clare 
lived with her community, and in the 
Carceri Monastery do we feel the 
sense of the original Franciscan spirit. 

‘*Talking to a lady in the hotel in 
English, and to the Carceri guide monk 
in broken French, I familiarized them 
with my interest in St. Francis and 
gleaned information. There was a po- 
lice regulation about strangers having 
to sleep in a recognized hotel to be 
considered. The monk expostulated 
with me when IJ said I wanted to medi- 


tate for four hours: ‘It was dangerous, 


even for monks, to meditate so long, 
and you might become insane.’ I was 
able to convince him of my sincere in- 
terest. Then I learned that when 
St. Francis longed to draw apart from 
the multitude, he and four companions 
would meditate separately on the 
slopes of Mt. Subasio. He loved trees, 
birds, and flowers, and the Carceri 
cave was his favorite place for medi- 


tation; and, although this was | 
enclosed and built over, there 
other caves — perhaps even t) 
same caves in which his compan 
meditated 700 years ago. 

-| 


‘**T explored the neighbourhood: 
found a ruined shelter — an overk 
ing rock on the side of a hill. In 
of this indented rock was a r 
stone wall; but the roof, timber, 
tiles had fallen down long ago. Alki 
the gnarled roots of a tree clur 
the rock, but there was no proteu 
from the rain. Tall trees growing! 
lower level also hid it from passe 
on the opposite side of the gorg 
was dirty, full of broken tiles, © 
rubbish, and leaves. I had to exceal 
it, tear down bushes to hide its? 
trance, and finally found a new 
down the hillside so that none «i 
see us enter it. H 


‘‘My instructions were to mecat 
in the selected place for four 
each day, to partially fast, and 
the day preceding Baba’s arrival 
meditate for eight hours. I was- i 
able to test whether it was so flo 
the beaten track as to be secure 10 
interruption for the 24 hours reg fe 
for Baba and, also by my daily “ii 
to the monastery, to prepare the @ 
It was not ideal, but I could fir 
other. 

‘*The hotel became accustom 
my long absences. [| lit a small f 
drive away insects and to make ‘dr 
er, but had to be careful to 
attention. 


“‘Never have I found it qui” 
difficult to meditate as during 
daily periods — contrary thoughts 
darkening hours, the encircling #e 
dampness, cold, depression. 
should I do if the police or 
stranger found me seated lik 
Indian yogi on an Italian hillé 
Would Baba disapprove and blar 
for not having found a better | 
All Franciscan caves were inc 
ated in churches. Should I look 
more Suitable cave? And then, dpi 
all the association of St. Franc } 
unable to meditate? 

‘*T always find it hard to rem» 
very clearly Baba’s instructiom 
eye and mind are so busy foll fi 
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fingers on the board. At the time 
''may seem clear, but they usually 
« detail or provisions for the mis- 
jage of plans. The picture is out- 
d in a few swift strokes, and it is 
on for granted that there will be no 
itacles. Readers will then wonder 
»ther his followers are conscious 
(i @ spiritual forces guiding their foot- 


i ips unerringly to the right place. 


lnbt as to whether he has decided 
1 tiles, ely. 
\igq@ “‘I felt quite ill and very depressed 
hie ja the time drew near on Friday, when 
', wyltad meditated in the cave for eight 
qe turs. I trudged up the dusty road in 
f> heat of the sun ten times, carrying 
ye /imy rucksack the various articles re- 
“Cired: water bottles, a raincoat, blan- 
matches, paper candles, 
ashlight, sticks of incense to drive 
a ay insects, a metal stove to make 
a for Baba during his fast, and an 
nbrella in case of rain. I borrowed a 
jick rug from the monk. I pulled down 
nt ome green saplings to block the path, 


= to a worrying disposition) to be in 


wn 
a 
— 
=<. 


fay. I felt both ill and depressed. I 
stood at my window to watch the car 
yvome up the road from the station. Ev- 
pty sound seemed to herald his 
jurival in the hot sleepy afternoon. 
two, three, four P.M. and no car 
ame. I felt disheartened because he 
is nearly always punctual, and I had 
feceived none of the customary wires. 
“On August the fifth, before his 
departure by car for Assisi, Baba told 
‘them to sit in the same room with him. 


neg 
| Midnight. Baba lay down for an hour, 
, @ not asleep because his hands continu- 
aif ally made signs and motions in the 

air; there was a stillness in the room. 
el Baba had said previously that before 
iat} he could do his work in Assisi, one of 
ill Wo things would happen, either there 
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would be a storm or he would be ill. 
He asked one of them to come near to 
him. Gradually his pains increased. 
His illness was so severe that he was 
unable to start at the time arranged. 
Two hours later they started. During 
the long drive, Baba’s pains de- 
creased, but at La Spezia, Quentin 
became ill; and at Pisa, Kaka became 
ill. It would almost seem as if the ill- 
ness had been transferred to another. 

‘“‘The driver of the car was un- 
steady and at times, careless. Once 
they were nearly run into by another 
car from behind, and an accident was 
narrowly averted. They arrived in 
Assisi three hours late. 


‘Tl had explained both at the hotel 
and to the monk that on my last day I 
would like to meditate for a longer 
period. After a wash and a meal at 
6:30 P.M., our programs were 
arranged. 


“‘We motored part of the way up the 
hill to save time. I then led them down 
by a hidden path to the cave which we 
reached at 7:30 P.M. Baba would rest 
in the cave during the entire fast, and 
none were to go near him or to look. 
At all costs we were to keep intruders 
away. If he required anything to drink, 
it was to be put just outside the en- 
trance. Chanji and] were to sit outside 
and guard the cave all night until 
10 A.M., and then Kaka and Quentin 
would relieve us. But at 4:30 we were 
to return, and at 5:30 P.M. eat to- 
gether when Baba’s fast was con- 
cluded. The leafy saplings hid the 
entrance to the cave and blocked the 
path leading to it. 


‘“At 8:40 P.M. Kaka and Quentin 
left us to walk back to the hotel. 
Chanji and [ shivered and sat at a 
little distance from the cave. He told 
me of watching at the cave at Panch- 
gani in India. Strange thoughts and 
questions — how little we really under- 
stood the nature of the Perfect 
Master’s work! His body was there in 
the cave, but where was he? Were all 
the churches militant on earth? Were 
all the Saints together in councils? 
If so, why could we not see golden 
rays illuminating the dark forests, or 
Jacob’s ladder pitched between this 


cold Bethel and that starry sky? Sleep 
weighed so heavy on our eyelids. 
Could we not keep watch for a little 
time? Surely, St. Francis must be pres- 
ent too. Might not his meditations 700 
years ago have prepared this holy 
place? 


“Cold, so sleepy, tired. About 
midnight, we made a cup of tea on the 
metal stove and put it beside the en- 
trance. Colder; and then light filtered 
through the trees. At 9 A.M. we were 
relieved by the others and walked 
home to sleep. 


‘*At 4:30 P.M. wereturned, carrying 
food (vegetarian) with us. Baba came 
out, as his work was accomplished 
sooner than he expected. At 5:30 P.M. 
we had a very happy meal, seated 
around a wooden plank on the ground 
like children at a picnic. Baba called 
us into the cave and explained some 
things to us; we still felt rather awed. 
We carefully selected some mementos, 
cleared up all traces of our occupa- 
tion, burned paper and_ rubbish, 
returned the blanket and some bottles 
for water to the monk who had been 
kind to us. (Baba had kept the rosary 
of St. Francis with him during the 
fast.) 

“Tt is very painful for one who has 
attained the highest state of super- 
consciousness to return quickly to 
ordinary consciousness. Baba, though 
content with his work accomplished, 
was in great pain. We had to support 
him during our descent from the moun- 
tain; one on either side of Baba, we 
would run together down the steep path. 
It seemed as if the jolting and physical 
exercise helped to bring him down to 
earth. He looked like someone dazed, 
suffering from a severe headache. 


‘It is difficult for us to understand 
these things, but we could feel his suf- 
fering and longed to share it. (Easy to 
say, yet at a later time when some lit- 
tle suffering came to the writer, how he 
flinched at the slight burden and merely 
added to, instead of lightening, his 
Master’s burden!) 


‘‘Climbing up through the dark ilex 
trees, we came on to the road. We stood 
on a quarry mound and looked across 
the valley, purple shadows and distant 
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Once we had to lay him down a 
roadside. Despite his pain, Babew 
entranced by the beauty of the Uni 
landscape. St. Francis must have | 
walked this road and enjoyed the si 
The feeling that we had assistedii 
great spiritual work (though we diy 
understand it), Baba’s presence arg 
fering, and the setting made our dex 
from the mountain memorable. 


‘“‘Teaving the bare hillside 
walked down. The stars came out. & 
had often to stop and rest. Pais 
through olive groves and cornfiel)s, 
sudden turn in the road brought ai 
of the city which cannot have chilg 
much. Fireflies hovered among't 
trees. The battlemented walls, tl: 
ined castle, the dusty road to thie 
gate with its high archway lit by i: 
lamp, seemed legendary. 

‘‘Sunday night, about 7:30 P.M) 
narrow streets and the old stone i 
ings were dimly lit. We passed them 
places associated with St. Fri 
Past the former home of Bernd 
Quintavalle, Baba pointed to a 
where, he said, St. Francis had si}: 
wept the whole night through folk 
of Christ. 


“At 10:30 P.M. we all squeeze) 
a small car and started for Fle 
Tired, yet happy, we travelled t'o 
the Italian night with Baba — not 
world, but sailing through the si fs 
and passersby knew not. The fi 
was rash, and we nearly collided. 
fast touring car on the top of a 
rise. At 5 A.M. we were descem: 
hill into Florence. To a hotel te: 
and eat and stretch our cramped 5B 
We /saw the Duomo and had coffe:!i 
square. 


‘‘Baba suddenly became impsie 
He said that we must find a hill of 
Florence where St. Francis, unkni 
legend and history, had a vis | 
Jesus beside a spring. We had two! 
in which to find it. Florence 
changed much, and we could not | 
the hill. Quentin, who knew F'Jj 
well, showed a photograph to Ba | 
pointed to a hill near Fiesole. "Jj 
could not go all the way. We gai 
| 


I 
C 


‘n to run like a nimble goat up the 
y hill. At the top we halted, but 
‘d not see the spring. Yet Baba was 
ytive this was the place. We had to 
nm quickly to Florence, so he told 
-o find rooms and to arrange to return 
2 in two-week’s time and to explore 


te ens could be found; and after a long 
“ sch and much trespassing, I found in 
illsi@ ivate estate, and behind a high 
ame Olt], a spring.) 

rest, Pi 

comié “‘We motored back to Florence. In 
wigit Cave, Baba had explained that two 
iave ct his followers were curiously linked; 
ang’ a time they would be spiritually, to 
alls, ® it curtly, like Siamese twins. While 
(tl8 were in Florence, the one felt as 
‘itty@a ring was encircling his hair and 
ntinually tried to brush it away or 
take off his cap, though he was 
reheaded. But he felt extraordinarily 
sopy and uplifted. The other felt tired, 
pressed, and ill. This seesaw be- 


had 8 “At 10:30 A.M. we squeezed our- 


lyes into the car, and stopped and 
d lunch in a forest by the roadside 
‘ar Viareggio. We passed through Pisa, 
bezia, Rapallo, through magnificent 
venery to St. Margherita; but we were 
-itt}) cramped and so tired and in sucha 
ury to rejoin the others that we hardly 
te preciated the drive. At 7:30, we 


el “We were now to enjoy seabathing, 
Xcursions, charades, and impromptu 
mtertainments on the terrace of the 
otel. From time to time, pleasure would 
me interrupted by some displeasure. Dis- 
ilbedience and difficulties of tempera- 
ment would suddenly pass like clouds 
m)cross the sunny sky. Looking back, 
‘ime sees how Baba was trying to teach 
eiMWiS ever so gently, more by silence than 


i by open reprimand, the innumerable 


bie uot after night we would yawn at 
gyie very mediocre local cinema, always 
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in [talian and hence rather unintelligi- 
ble. So often we wanted to stay at home 
but had to go. 

‘‘Many times we went to an open-air 
cafe in a little bay; a beautiful spot 
which seemed to appeal particularly to 
Baba. Onlookers, watching this queer 
collection of Westerners and Easterners 
gaily talking and laughing, sipping cof- 
fee and ices, were so puzzled. Was it 
a theatrical company or an Indian Maha- 
rajah’s party? Idleness, luxury, feasting 
and self-indulgence some would say. 
Yet in this place, despite its beauty, 
we always felt strange sadness, unea- 
siness, and familiarity. Baba said it 
was due to very strong past connec- 
tions. We had been there before. 

“It was a strange experience for one 
who was something of a Puritan and who 
was accustomed to view the idle rich, 
lounging by the Lido for the bystander’s 
camera, with a disapproving eye. There 
was more self-denialand non-attachment 
being taught than would appear on the 
surface. 


‘‘One day Baba wished to walk to a 
distant beach for bathing. The large 
party got strung out along the road. Baba 
did not like this and called us back. He 
suddenly stopped and indicated that he 
wished to get down on to the seashore. 
‘Y’ looked over the embankment wall 
and saw that it was a private beach — 
the owner had left cushions and a flask 
of wine in his beach tent and would ob- 
viously return in a moment. He protested 
to Kitty that Baba could not risk the in- 
dignity and trespass with our motley 
crew on someone’s private terrain. Kitty 
insisted that Baba’s slightest whim 
must be obeyed, and so they descended 
the steps. ‘Y’ was furiously indignant 
with Kitty and the stupidity of it all, 
and went to sit down much further along 
the beach. He refused all entreaties and 
even Baba’s commands to return. His 
feelings were churned up and he felt 
desperate. After some time, he gave in 
and came back very sheepishly to the 
tent. Baba severely reprimanded him in 
the presence of the others. During his 
absence, he had failed to meet an old 
Italian who had stood, gazed respect- 
fully at Baba, bowed and took off his 
hat three times to him. This man was 


the twin in appearance of an agent in 
Warsaw that ‘Y’ had to identify in a 
month’s time. 

‘‘Before descending to the beach, 
‘Y’, who was for a moment walking side 
by side with Baba, had passed but had 
not looked at the white-haired old man. 
We never saw him again, a fact that led 
to considerable difficulty later in 
Warsaw. 

‘‘He admitted his error in disobeying, 
but he said, ‘Surely we should use our 
common sense and warn you when you 
are likely, in the West, to put yourself 
in a false position.’ 

“‘Baba agreed: ‘It was your duty to 
warn me, but should | still insist, you 
must give way.’ 

‘‘When the homily was complete and 
harmony restored, we were still seated 
round, but not actually inside the tent. 
At that moment, the rather indignant 
owner came down the steps with two 
large dogs and reminded us that it was 
a private beach. Feeling a little small, 
we gathered our belongings and, like a 
band of gypsies, moved on. Such storms 
and stresses usually punctuated the 
picture of idleness and apparent plea- 
sure. Baba brushes away the annoyance 
and after is even kinder to the victim; 
but the occasion is unpleasant. 

“‘The 11th day of August, 1932, was 
to be a special holiday. Delia and 
Minta treated us to a ride in a large 
awninged carriage drawn by two horses. 
We climbed up the steep road to Porto- 
fino Vetta, festooned with flowers 
picked from the roadside and garlanded 
with vine leaves, laughing, singing 
‘Daisy, Daisy’, and playing jokes. A 
bacchanal! Peasants looked at us in 
surprise but not in disapproval. It was 
Italy, notEngland. To one unaccustomed 
to such light-hearted revelry, it seemed 
like some antique chariot of the wanton 
Gods. A curious feeling as if time and 
space, and the opinions of men, were of 
no account and we were taking part in 
some more significant ascent than a trip 
to Portofino Vetta. When we had climbed 
two-thirds of the way up, Baba suddenly 
expressed a wish to eat. Tod, however, 
said that as we were nearly there, it 
would be better to wait. Baba did not 
insist, but his mood was spoiled. By ex- 
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.on the terrace, the silence broken — 


perience we learn that what se 
sudden whims are outward symbol 
Baba’s inner working. On the top of 
mountain, we sat in the sun or ben 
the shade of the trees, laughed, feas 
and slept like happy children. 1 
Watteau tableau was crossed by a sl 
storm — the petulance of a child. 
spite the storm, it was a very hé 
day.’’ 


The following is from Delia’s acco 
(Santa Margherita period — July 29t 
‘‘Baba did not come to Europe a 
till July, 1932, when a group of us w 
to be with him in Italy. We all staye 
the Villa Fiorenza near Santa Marg 
rita. This was the most carefree © 
happy time I have had with Baba. 
was ina holiday mood — it was su 
and the surroundings were deligh 
We were allowed to bathe every mo 
and Baba came with us, followed 
Kaka with a big umbrella. On two o¢ 
sions we went out in a boat, but 
spiritual reasons Baba would not s 
although he told us he was ane 
swimmer. We must have presen 
queer picture, but the Italians oid 
marvelous people. They never 
but took it as the most natural oe 
rence to see an Indian with long 
and flowing white robes followed 
group of men and Western women in 
attire. We had the pensione practic: 
to ourselves, eating on a veranda fa) 
the sea; just one English couple inj 
annex. | 
‘‘Kvery morning Baba came ’re 

our rooms to see that we were up.. 
teased us and petted us. Some of 
evenings we sat with him listenin: 
Hawaiian, Spanish, or Paul Robe 
records, or gave an impromptu ei 
tainment for his amusement; or justi 


by the lapping waves. These are ar 
my most precious recollections. We 
him drawing us closer in love. Teas 
ly he said ‘Make the most of thie 
won’t come again. Later on you wh 
very little of me and then my disci 
will do all the work.’ 


| 

‘He loved Italy and particu! i 
Portofino, and he said there were ‘ 
itual reasons for our being there | 


we would be with him again in 
. One day when we were discussing 
izs, he said ‘Learn to read me, for 
#1 you understand me, you understand 
thing.’ 
He spoke to us of his close women 
‘iples in India who led austere nun- 
| lives — ‘gopies’ as he called them. 
said that we loved him the same way 
ichatwe would always have a special 
e in his heart. He said he was train- 
(@us for the work we had to do in the 
e, and that everything that he said 
Id come to pass. 

‘He sent Herbert Davy on in advance 
Assisi, as he wished him to find a 
t suitable for Baba to be in retire- 
it. The night Baba left to meet 
‘bert, he was suffering greatly. Also, 


‘Stephanie Haggard arrived for a few 

? stay and we all went in a large 
gy for a picnic in the mountains. 
‘'s was the first time Baba gave us 
e to drink and he explained that if a 
ster gave his disciples wine, it had 
a significance and they should 
ak it. 


aice before he sailed for India. One 
ht as we sat at a cafe in St. Marks 
are, Venice, he said ‘I am eternally 
cified.’ He seemed so sad and told 


sometimes let his disciples share it 
1 gave each as much as they could 
ar. Then he suddenly got up and made 
al! walk around St. Marks. Someone 


‘irk the number as Baba pointed and 
ted. He explained that the whole 
ucture with its domes and pillars was 
‘8 exact plan of the Avatar’s Circle of 
10 disciples. It represented his inner 
(cle of 12 apostles, the Circle of the 
atar (Christ), which he had seen and 
‘unted; his outer Circle of 108 shown 
the large dome and pillars respec- 
ely, which came just to this number. 
! new chart has since been given by 
iba in the Awakener, but this was the 
ginal diagram given by Baba in 
enice.) Baba told us that Jesus had 
me to Venice before the Crucifixion 
}ith some of his disciples, and that 
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they had sat on the exact spot where 
St. Marks was built. Baba promised that 
we would see him soon again. 


“*At this period, I just existed for 
Baba’s visits and hoped he would take 
me to be with him for always, I could 
not see that he was trying to make me 
face and understand myself honestly. 
There must be no escape from life into 
a pseudo-spirituality, to run away from 
facing problems and responsibilities. 
Of course, ittook time for me to acknow- 
ledge honestly to myself that it was 
partly a desire to escape unsatisfactory 
conditions that was at the bottom of my 
wish. I seemed to have built up a false 
facade of pious morality which Baba 
was helping to break down, and] already 
sensed the beginning of a complete re- 
versal of my attitude to life. Time and 
time again has Baba said that one 
mustn’t divide life into compartments. 
It must be viewed as a whole and only 
by going through Maya or Illusion can 
one attain to Reality.’’ 

We will read more of Delia’s account 
giving details of Baba’s return to 
London on December 6th. But in the 
meantime: 

Baba sailed with Chanji and Kaka at 
4 P.M. on Saturday, August 20, 1932. 
Our party then broke up. Some of us, in- 
cluding Margaret, Delia, and I went to 
England. Quentin Tod was sent by Baba 
to Siena to study at the University there 
until Norina Matchabelli arrived from 
America. Then they were to go to Ger- 
many and various places to interest 
likely people in Baba. There were al- 
ready waiting a number of people who 
were anxious to meet him. 


Norina arrived from New York in 
Genoa on September 26th and from there 
they visited (together or separately): 
Venice, Florence, Argiano, Verona, 
Munich, Basel, Zurich, Hall, Berlin, 
Murano, Budapest, and finally returned 
to Venice where they met Baba on his 
return, December 2nd. During those 
weeks they met many people who were 
interested in Baba and who looked for- 
ward to meeting him. Amongst these 
were Professor Jung in Switzerland, and 
Einstein in Germany. A proposed tour 
was mapped out and everything seemed 
to be in readiness. However, when Baba 
arrived — what!! All plans were changed. 


Quentin wrote that on a morning 
that might have been spring instead of 
winter, he and Norina set out at 6 A.M. 
in the darkness in a motorboat towards 
the Lido and open sea to meet Baba 
who was arriving on the ‘‘Conte 
Verde’’. 


When Baba arrived in London on 
December 6th, it was a calm, still 
and warm morning. He stayed until the 
14th at the Knightsbridge Hotel see- 
ing old friends, but few new people. 


We will now pick up Delia’s 
account again, this time giving an 
insight into Baba’s visit at the 
Knightsbridge Hotel, December 6th, 
HEB: 


‘‘His next visit to England was in 
December when he stayed at the 
Knightsbridge Hotel, S.W.I. London, 
and saw many people. Two of his 
American disciples were with him, 
Norina Matchabelli and Elizabeth 
Patterson, whom we met for the first 
time, and with both we were to have 
close associations. 

‘‘Norina Matchabelli and Elizabeth 
Patterson were both very valuable 
for his work on account of their large 
and varied social, artistic, and busi- 
ness connections. Norina had achieved 
fame as Maria Carmi, creating the part 
of the Madonna in her first husband’s, 
Karl Volmuller’s, play, ‘The Miracle’. 
Now, married to the handsome and 
popular Prince Matchabelli, they had 
made famous Matchabelli Perfumes. 
She was a strikingly beautiful and 
volatile woman, and she and Elizabeth 
worked devotedly for Baba’s cause in 
the West. Christine was the little 
maid who waited on Baba. She became 
very drawn and later came with us to 
India. Baba said she was a very pure 
type and belonged to his group. 

‘‘One morning Baba said Margaret 
and I were to wash his hair. But I had 
to do it alone, as Margaret had a les- 
son and could not arrive in time. I was 
a bit nervous as [ realized it was a 
great privilege. Not many people are 
allowed to touch Baba’s hair. I can 
never forget how patient he was and 
the sort of childlike pure look on his 
face. And there was Kaka clucking 


and Minta and I, in spite of great fay 
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around like a hen. I soon lost mj 
anxiety of pulling or hurting Baba ani} 
we were all in good humor by the e 
After this, Margaret and I were au 
matically the hair washers. At the) 
time, Baba had a cloud of hair a 
after it was washed and combed 
stood out ’round his head in a sort () 
burnished halo. From that time, he a 
ways referred to me as ‘the faitht 
one’, but I felt in my heart that we 
rather dulland would much rather hay? 
some other characteristic that he like 
‘“T'o please us, Baba had given 
all Persian names earlier when — 
Venice; Delia, Leyla; Minta, Shalime 
Kitty, Saroja; Margaret, Zuleka; A 
drey, Shirin; Kim, Ayisha; Zill 
Mumtasmi; Mabel, Firoze; Quent 
Tod, Narid; Herbert, Sudama. At 
later date were added: Norina, Noorj 
han; and Elizabeth, Dilruba. For yee 
afterwards when writing, he referred! 
me as his faithful Leyla. f 


‘“‘He saw many new people at 1) 
Knightsbridge and many others cay 
to see him, including C. B. Purd 
who had promised Baba to write 
life. This promise was later kept a 
the book, THE PERFECT MASTE 
has found its way to many parts of t 
world and has drawn many people 
Baba. Will and Mary Backett, mode 
of devoted discipleship, came as off) 
as they could from their place in 
country. E 

‘Arrangements were first mai 
here and discussed for a group of 
to visit India the following ye 
1933, in the spring. We were all wile 
excited at the idea. Baba had led 
to believe that the moment had arriw! 
for us to stay permanently with hil 
Mabel and Margaret sold their schew} 


i | 


ily opposition, got ourselves reas, 
and with the rest of the party wha 
consisted of Norina, Elizabeth, Kit, 
Audrey, Christina, Quentin Tod (2 
only male), and Vivenne Giesen, ? 
left from Genoa on March 28th, 123 
for Bombay. The account of 
visit awaits another time.’’ 


The following is an incident whi 
took place while we were staying w: 


‘at the Knightsbridge Hotel dur- 
is period, December of 1932, and 
ied from a newspaper clipping in 
: aan, England: 


_ Messiah Sits For A Sculptor 
t with the Silent Indian Mystic 


Meher Baba, the new ‘Messiah? 
on a revolving chair in a studio in 
‘nsington mews. 


Edward Merrett, the sculptor, 
ed with infinite exactness a piece 
slay the size of a peanut on the 
bust before him. 


sep it up,’’ he said, ‘‘Now look up 
ne roof.’’ 


Messiah was sitting for his por- 
mt — a rare excursion for this 
‘tic, to whom Gandhi made a pil- 
age and whois still laboring under 
‘seven-year vow of silence. 


shock of black hair stood out from 
head like the wings of an Assyrian 
|, his sharp beak-like nose pointed 
wards, his clear-cut features sharp 
silhouette --- 


1 without breaking his vow, we were 
to carry on long discussions (by 
ns of his board) on woman — 
stent and modern. 


hey say,’’ | began, ‘‘that a woman 
1a drag in his attainment of divine 


“Woman can play an important part 
“the development of divine grace. 

2 is man’s equal. So long as she is 
th le to herself all will be well. But 
nm once she surrenders to her sur- 
ndings — you understand — the 
action of marriage fails. It is then 
have divorces.’’ 


rT ‘hen the vow of celibacy which the 
<j ints undertook ---’’ 


ers had better remain single, but a 
m is not spiritually more backward 


KNOW THE TRUTH. BUT SHE MUST 
DEVELOP LOVE AND NOT LUST. 
THAT IS THE WAY TO HAPPINESS.’’ 


“T would like to give a message to the 
women of the world but it would require 
thinking about.’’ 


And just then, Mr. Merrett took up a 
piece of clay again and once more the 
‘Messiah’ looked heavenward through 
the skylight. 


Note: This portrait bust was sent 
to India, Delia tells me. 


This talk on ‘SOUL, SPIRIT, 
MIND”’ was first given in the Knights- 
bridge Hotel in December of 1932, but 
repeated later: 


SOUL is beyond everything — is in the 
Infinite Self, and so is infinite in 
its individuality. 

THE SPIRIT. The Soul, when experi- 
encing the subtle and gross 
worlds through the mind and body, 
gets illusionary limits and appar- 
ently becomes finite andis termed 
“spirit.” 


THE MIND is the medium of the Spirit 
to accommodate the impressions 
of its experiences and to work 
out and express impressions in 
forms of thoughts and desires. 


THE BODY. There are three bodies, 
the mental, subtle, and the gross. 
These are the three vehicles for 
the experiences of the Spirit 
through the Mind. 


MIND may be compared to a cup, and 
intellect may be compared to milk 
in the cup. Intellect has nothing 
to do with desires, but Mind has 
everything to do with desires. 


INTELLECT is thought power which 
Mind experiences. 


Interview With Baba 
by Oxford Group Members 


What hinders me from being a 
better husband and father? 


You must try as far as possible 
to live a life that Christ lived. 
Not by theory and by intellectual 
understanding only should one 
try to follow Christianity, but by 
a feeling that must be lived: 
Love! 


How can I do that? 


To develop love, you have to do 
it practically — that is, you have 
to experience it in everyday life. 
You must lessen your desires 
and make others happy by think- 
ing less of your own happiness. 
This can be done. By desire I 
mean selfish desires. If you are 
walking along the road and you 
find a man stricken with poverty 
and lying helpless, you will 
pityingly look at him and go on. 
If, further on you find your own 
brother in the same condition, 
you will atonce give him all pos- 
sible aid. This is generally the 
case. You will find your mental- 
ity lacks that development of 
love: which true Christianity 
needs. It is all very practical 
and very simple — only people 
make it complicated. 


Are you ready to give your love 
to those who, on the basis of the 
New Testament conception, think 
you to be wrong in regard to your 
Christ Consciousness, but who 
are open for the influence of 
your love? 


If you love Jesus, and if you can 
follow Christ’s teachings and 
live his life, that is more than 
enough. You don’t need to follow 
me, for by following Jesus with 
all love, you will indirectly fol- 
low me. That is what I know. 


Do you believe that only through 
you the way to God is possible? 


. During our stay in Cairo, we stayest 
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Wherefrom do 
inspiration of 
Consciousness? 


you take 
your Chris 


If you try to find God in your ow 
self, where is the necess 
find it in special manifesta 
Because it is difficult to real 
God, it is necessary to have {| 
help of One who has rea 
God. 


| 


15th. A reception had been pepe 
for him by Otto Haas Heye, who has)! 


friend of Norina’s. Baba saw i 
from 11 to 1 P.M. and from 3 to 7 P.E)) 
after which he walked by the la 

until 8 P.M. 


The following is from Quentin Toe 
diary, giving a brief itinerary of i 
last few days of the trip: 


16th: ‘Baba «amg | 


group left Zurich at 10:15 A.M. of 
travelled by the ‘Lac des 4 Canto 


December 


over the St. Gothard via Chiam 
Lugano, and Milan, reaching Gey 
at.9:15 P.M. : 


‘Stayed the night at the Sal 
Majestic, and the next day we sai 
for Egypt on the ‘Esperia’, leaw 
Norina behind, as she was to © 
for America. ; 


‘‘We reached Alexandria at 5 F 
on December 29th, and Cairo the 1 
morning at 5 A.M. Adi, Behram, | 
Vishnu left by train for Port Saidill- 
most immediately, where they sa | 
on the ‘P.O. Maldera’ for India; le 
ing Baba, Kaka, and myself in Cai 
a small hotel, very well run by 
Italian, Signor Morandi. 1 


‘‘On the 23rd of December, Le, , 
we left Cairo by car and spent Chi: “a 
mas at the English Winter He 
in Helonan. 

‘‘On Christmas Day we left by w 
for Sakkara and spent the day thie, 
lunching in the shadow of one of 1 
Pyramids. We returned to Cairo omiik 


46. and stayed until the 29th, when 
3¢a decided to go to Colombo on the 
’, sailing from Port Said on 
gary 3rd. 


“‘On the 30th of December, 1932, 
ll visited the Tutankhamen collec- 
|. in the museum; the 31st to old 
co to visit the old Coptic Church, 
1 century, built over the cave 
re the Holy Family took refuge dur- 
@ their stay in Egypt after their 
ht from Palestine. January 1st, we 
WViited the Pyramids again, and the 
inx. 


‘January 2nd we left Cairo for 
Said; January 3rd, sailed at 4 
‘the ‘Boleran’. 


‘During this voyage, after the 
‘ond day, Baba asked me if I 
j@iced anything wrong with a young 
<ch girl who was travelling with her 
fiiily. At first, I did not notice any- 
-G@ng; then saw that she had a slight 
ip. Baba said that years ago she 
S a yogi in India, and that she (he, 
m) was attempting to attain some 
th form of consciousness either by 
iditation or fasting, when he had a 
‘oke and died. Ever since, in every 
icarnation, he or she has limped; so 
order to cure her it would be neces- 
‘ry to win her affection. Having 
‘écomplished this, he would be able 
tcure all others of that kind. 


“Baba then proceeded during the 
lyage to interest this girl and draw 
lr towards him. Gradually, she used 
1 spend longer time with him each 
(y, playing ping pong, draughts, etc. 
‘ith him; and by the end of the voy- 
uige, one could see a change in her 
ys Oks and manner, and her general 
i.) ealth seemed to have improved — in- 
( uding the limp. As we left the boat 
yy Colombo, it was, of course, impos- 
ble to know for certain just how far 
se cure went. (Note: When a Yogi 
ies before accomplishing his aim, it 
s called ‘Yog-Bresht.’) Baba said 
ince then, this girl had many minor 
‘ves and five main lives. Baba 
to cure her gradually by simply 
oking at her. As the yogi, ‘she’ was 
1 Samadhi when she had the apoplec- 
¢ stroke and died. 


) a 
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‘*On January 2nd, 1933, we arrived 
in Colombo, and left on the 15th for 
Bandarawela, at a hill station about 
3,000 feet up. There Baba spent a 
quiet time ina villa called ‘Valencia.’ 
It was two miles from the tiny village 
at the top of a valley, overlooking a 
ravine, with a most beautiful garden. 
Baba said he was anxious to go into 
seclusion for 24 hours, fasting, etc., 
as he had done in Assisi, and it was 
necessary to find the right spot. 


‘“After several days, January 19th, 
we walked up into the hills one day 
and found an old Buddhist Temple. 
This was apparently looked after by a 
man in a yellow ochre robe who was 
only the novice. He did not wish us to 
visit this temple. We walked down 
some steps into a small courtyard, 
when a door opened and an old man 
came out. He seemed very old. His 
face was covered with wrinkles, but 
his eyes were very alive and young. 
He communicated with Baba by signs 
and seemed to understand all that was 
required. Baba by signs, and Kaka by 
talking, explained that we wanted to 
occupy the room adjoining the temple 
which is sometimes used by pilgrims, 
and it was arranged that we could do 
so; giving them 24 hours notice first. 

‘‘Afterwards Baba changed his 
mind and went back to Colombo, went 
into seclusion there to do his work, 
fasting, and remaining undisturbed. 
Baba said that this old man was just 
over 100 years old. He is on the 4th 
plane, and Baba said he would promote 
him to the 5th plane on leaving 
Ceylon. He is the agent in charge of 
Central Ceylon. No agent ever shows 
outwardly that he recognizes the 
Master. 


‘We left Colombo on the 26th of 
January, 1933, and on January 29th 
we fasted. On January 30th, Baba 
left for India. 


‘‘Rebruary Ist I sailed back to 
England on the ‘Marnix van St. Alde- 
gonde’, arriving at Genoa February 
14th, and London February 16th. I 
stayed in England until March 24th, 
when all of us left for India on the 
‘S.S. Victoria’ from Genoa. 


““One instance of Baba’s super- “In looking back upon my travel 
conscious or supernatural intelligence, | with Baba in various countries and 
or intercommunication of thought, was the experiences we have _ passe 
shown me in Siena in September of through, it is difficult to put 
1932. I was very ill and had thought words just where he differs from th 
of cablifg, but thought that he must ordinary run of people. : 
know if I was really ill. At all events, 
I sent out thought towards him men- 
tally, asking for help. The next day I 4 
received a cable asking me what was ae Te peace, con a 
the matter, and Toon began to recover. easy traveller and does ide mnie 

“The night before we left for comfort, and it matters little to 
Egypt, we were walking to our hotel what class he travels by. In fact, 4 
in Genoa and Baba suddenly stopped has often seemed happiest to me i 
in the street without moving. Then one of our most uncomfortable thir 
about half a minute later, he walked class journeys, as when we travelle ‘ 
on to his hotel. Calling me to him, he from Santa Margherita to Venice i 


spelt on the board that he had just re- August 1932, or from London 


- ee 


“He has a quality that 
tinguishes him from others; he radi 


ceived a message from one of his Zurich in December of 1932. 
agents saying that his presence was ‘‘Baba is asked by hundreds 
urgently needed in India. In the morn- people if he will cure them of sor 


ing, he told me to go to Cook’s at hodilvsuieacait £ several aa 
midday, saying that there would be a PO eNE now of several we 
cable for him. At Cook’s I found the sles ee hi pe mio 
cable and brought it to him. It read: ees 2 Hs u 

‘Your presence is urgently needed in Sas ey not ee a cure if, 
India to complete business,’ or words ee i inter a with the spiritu 
to that effect.’’ evelopment of that person. 


FORD Se BNE LIE ye OE 


‘‘Nothing that he does can 
In summing up his notes, Quentin judged by the ordinary common set 


Tod says: point of view of the average person 
oS mal for sport, pleasure or food mes 
parks catching all its bad impressic: 

Z such bad impressions are caught f/| 

Continued from Page 18 snakes or germs and the like, whih 


are a danger to humanity, when thy 
are killed out of philanthropic motii § 

and only when absolutely necessis. 

The Give-and- Toke of Impressions Such killing, when it is not a dwi, 


The give-and-take of sanskaras or will certainly create _— bine g 


impressions is constantly going on in impressions. 

the play of life. Where there is mutu-  . Conversation, movies, bot 

ality, there is this give-and-take, but radio, meetings, travels, crowds @ 
it is not a mechanical process. The So on are various mediums thre» 
same action can create different which there is give-and-take of dive 
impressions, according to the motive types of impressions on a stupenc!) 


scale. In short, the cycle of imps 
sions is interminable except when’ € 
aspirant slowly and patiently take 0 
the emancipatory, uphill  spiri 


which inspires that action. A man 
who, out of the motive of doing good 
to another person, gives him food or 


clothes, at once catches his good im- > 
pressions. The man who slanders path under the guidance of a Tm 


another person with an evil motive or realised Master, with his blessing); 
steals his belongings at once catches The impressions in the ego-miS 


his evil impressions. Killing an ani- of all, whether gross, subtle or mem 
| 
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-argely similar. But their colors 
we lifferent and of innumerable vari- 
according tothe spiritual position 
ifferent individuals. Conscious- 
78 gets committed to some illusion 
‘ther, owing to these mental im- 
isions, which are ever active in 
» of the daily respite of dream and 
ip. The gross consciousness of 


‘physical body gets dissolved in 
dream-state of the subtle body; 
‘the dream-state, in its turn, gets 
olved in the sleep state of the 
‘tal body. But this daily dissolu- 
of illusion is temporary. After 
=f e time the impressions again begin 
prick and clamour, ‘‘Spend us! 
nd us!’’? Thus latent conscious- 
s is again brought back to its 
ss illusion. 


[f the whole world were to go to 
ep, it would be the great dissolu- 
‘i. of the entire world. All the 
Mividuals would recede into their 
atal bodies and be absorbed in 
er oblivion for some time until they 
enter the panorama: of the three- 

world in anew cycle of existence. 
le impressions of the unrealised in- 
iiduals remain exactly the same 
fon during this universal dissolution, 
‘ich takes place by the Divine Will. 
the new cycle they take up their 
olution where they had left it. Uni- 
rsal dissolution is not without some 


_ When the world is put to sleep with 
"{lits current ideas, theories. beliefs, 
‘"leals and models of individual and 
i ollective life, it is easier for the 
“orld to change its direction of search 
/ nd fulfilment inthe next cycle of cre- 
' tion. It has to start where it left off, 
ut it can reorient itself in a new 
‘rection from the place where things 
sad previously stopped. This means 
hat in the new cycle of existence, the 


nodes of individual and collective 
(ife begin to develop entirely on new 
‘/ines, according to what has been 
“lanned by the Truth-realised Masters. 
"The old modes disappear, yielding 
lace to new ones. The Masters plan 
"}10t only for humanity in general, but 
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also for the new Circle-to-be,* for 
which the seeds are sown hundreds of 
years before the time when they 
actually manifest themselves. 


The physical body is nothing but 
the gross form of impressions. The 
mental impression in the mind of the 
male parent first takes a subtle form, 
which then is released in the gross 
form of mating. The mass of sanskaras 
or impressions thus released ultimate- 
ly reaches the mind of the female 
parent; and it is from the mind of the 
female parent that the process of 
physical incarnation starts. The soul, 
which is awaiting reincarnation in the 
gross body, can descend only if, dur- 
ing the process of sanskaric or 
impressional exchange between the 
male and the female, their minds have 
come as near to stopping as possible. 
The physical body is produced by the 
working of many impressions and is 
the result of their very embodiment. 
It is therefore no wonder that it has a 
tendency to bind the soul which in- 
habits it. Love for the physical body 
is only a form of deep ignorance. 
Swine take delight in refuse — and so 
do the ignorant ones take delight in 
the body. 

From the spiritual point of view, 
there is nothing more pitiable than 
slavish submission to the desires and 
demands of the physical body. Because 
of its incessant claims on the atten- 
tion of the mind, the physical body 
often becomes a hindrance to real 
life; it is like a cage to the soul. But 
the soul cannot find its real freedom 
by putting an end to the physical 
body. The physical body itself has to 
be intelligently used and made to sub- 
serve spiritual ends. What is the use 
of a body which resists the dictates 
of the mind? It is no use clinging to 
the comforts of the body, which one 
day must be given up. It is only an 
instrument, and one should make the 
maximum use of it. 

Impressions are contagious. Hating 
meat is prohibited in many spiritual 
disciplines because the person thereby 
catches the impressions of the animal, 
thus rendering himself more suscept- 
ible to lust and anger. Sometimes, 
innumerable strong impressions are 


* See discourse on The Circle, 
Awakener, Vol. 3, No. 1. 


transmitted through the mere touch of 
the physical body of another person. 
A gross body, even a corpse, can 
quickly impart numberless impressions 
to the person who touches it. 


Sex contact outside wedlock is the 
worst form of exposure to heavy and 
binding impressions of lust. In wed- 
lock, the impressions exchanged are 
much lighter and less binding. But 
just as bad and binding impressions 
can be caught from others, good and 
emancipatory impressions can also be 
caught from others. Food or edibles 
prepared or given by others bring their 
sanskaras with them. The prasad — 
some sweet, fruit or drink given as a 
vehicle of grace by saints and Mas- 
ters — gives spiritual and emancipa- 
tory impressions to the recipient. The 
custom of touching the feet of the 
Master with the head is based upon 
the fact that the spiritual and emanci- 
patory impressions from the Master 
thereby go to the very mind-heart of 
the recipientin a fraction of a second. 


The Truth-realised Master trans- 
mits dynamic impressions of faith and 
love for God through appropriate 
spiritual experience. Faith of any kind 
is, in a way, ultimately based upon 
intellect. There can be no faith 
without some form of intellectual 
conviction, which again is founded on 
experience. Many people say that the 

elieve in God or that they have fait 
in Him; but though they say this out 
of conventional fear of God, what 
they say is far from being true. If they 
really believed in God, their actions 
would be different from what they are. 
They fear God as something unknown, 
a power which they have been taught 
to respect and obey through tradition 
and mythology. They fear Him as one 
who is supposed to give due rewards 
to the virtuous and punishments to the 
wicked. But neither their fear nor their 
beliefs are deep-rooted or sincere. 


If their belief in God were sincere, 
they would earnestly start to find out 
what God is. They would want to have 
God and realise Him; and all their 
actions would be entirely different. 
If they were really to take God seri- 
ously and want to know what He is, 
their very first glimpse of divinity 
would disarm them of all their unjust- 
ified fear. It would reveal to them 
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that God is Love and that His A 
for all, including themselves, is 
raise them to the highest pinnacle 
perfection and bliss, of which 
earthly pleasures and even the hay 
ness andjoys of the subtle and 
worlds are but poor, faint shado 


The very first descent of divin 
into the heart awakens love for G 
When love for God comes, fear of € 
disappears. Love for God removes” 
fear and prepares the aspirant to 
lost in Him. The intensity of t 
love unites the aspirants with 
They thus eventually get the sup 
‘‘T am God’’ state. Those who pers 
until the end get there. Those y 
get there are, however, very fe 
though many, without getting the 
feel tempted to claim that they @ 


before attaining real unity with 
is definitely a fraud. 


There are two types who do 1 
have any use for religion: the ma 
ialist, and the one who is & 
realised. There are two who | 
indifferent to money: the brute and | 
one who is Self-realised. ‘There @ 


and the one who has attaiied ui] 
Though the Truth-realised person i 
in the above respects, like the mat 
ialist, the brute, and the child, 


a 
He has attained Pri with the inf 
ite existence of God, while the ot { 


have not. 

The Master enjoys the Mad 
Bhava at will — that is, the sw 
mood of Love, where duality is ill 
mined by the realisation of — 
immensity of the One in the dualif 
Or he enjoys the Maha Bhava, — 
vast consciousness of unlimited OW) 
ness, which has no room at all for i 

of manyness. Fi 
Bhava, or the vast consciousness. 
unlimited Oneness, is much rarer | 
Madhur Bhava. But the Master + 
enjoy it even when he is engaged 
acts like eating, talking and so — 
Madhur Bhava can be communicay 
by imparting suitable spiritual impmF 
sions to the disciple. But Maha Bhat, 
which is essentially beyond all — 
pressions, is incommunicable. In _ 
ripeness of time, it dawns from witl! 


